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-1- 
The ghost 


Vlaude's keen gaze swept across the beach of 
C White Rock, in the greater suburbs of Van- 
LS couver, a long dark strip of volcanic sand. In 
front of him shimmered Semiahmoo Bay and, be- 
yond, the United States. Claude's eyes passed from 
one woman to another, gauging their beauty with a 
long, enveloping glance before moving on to the 
next. Suddenly his gaze stopped on a young girl half 
sitting in the sand. She, too, seemed to be looking for 
someone. Their eyes met. Claude approached and 
came to sit next to her. 


—lIs the place available? Can I put my bath towel 
here, near you? 


—Yes, of course; the beach belongs to everyone. 
Seeing that she was reading a novel by Gabrielle 
Roy, he said to her with a smile: 
—Ah, do you speak French? 
—Yes! 
"I seem to have seen you somewhere. 
—Ah, where? 

The answer hit Claude. He observed the young 
woman with curious attention. She looked very 
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Yeau- Claude Carter 
beautiful in a tiny orange bikini that suited her to 
delight, hiding almost nothing of the fascinating 
curves and promising curves. 
—Why this question? he asked after ten seconds of 
astonishment. 

He was referring to the previous answer. 
—What do you mean? 

He did not insist. The familiarity surprised him, 
but he thought she was trying to break the ice to 
shorten the foreplay. In English, tutoiement' was 
reserved for God and the homeland. 

—You remind me of someone," he said, riding on 
the tutoiement with satisfaction. 


—Ah, do you remember it at last?" she replied, very 
interested, and who? 

—TI can't locate you in my memory. 

—I'll help you. It was here, on this beach last year. 
Remind me of your name? 

—Claude. But... I have only been there two or three 
times last year. 

—That's where you saw me," she replied with con- 
viction but without the slightest smile. 

Perhaps she was upset that he had forgotten her. 
Who knows! 

—Ah, do you remember that? 

—Yes of course, because you talked to me. 


' eTutoiment (use of tu) is the familiar way to address others by saying tu or thy. 


Vouvoiement (use of vous, you) is the respectful way to address others. 
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—What a great memory! Was he surprised, smiling, 
and what did I tell you? 
—You invited me. You wanted to take me home. I 
remember it like it was yesterday. It was the first of 
August, my father's day, Saint Alphonsus. 
—Ah! 
Increasingly surprised, Claude could only 
whisper "Oh!" and "Ah!" doubtful. 
—And... Did you agree that I should accompany 
you? 
—Of course, you don't remember," she asked singu- 
larly. Don't you remember Caroline Grandbois? Me? 
He nodded, afraid of hurting her. 
—Yes, it slowly comes back to me. Can you remind 
me where you live? It will help me. 
—I was living at 15185 Columbia Avenue in White 
Rock at the time. 
—Oh yes, it comes back to me! he pretended to re- 
member. And now? 
—Now I'm on 72"! Avenue in Surrey, at number 
144-45. But I come to this beach almost every day. 
A few moments later, he perceived the distant 
cheerful notes of "Turkey in the Straw" the well- 
known melody of the traveling ice cream vendors. 


—"Would you like to go and buy me an ice cream?" 
she told him, handing him five "thirty cents." I have 
bath oil on my legs and face, and I'm worried about 
getting dirty. He departed, happy to do her a favor. 
This dream girl interested him very much. And then 
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she took him for an old pal. Amusing! he thought. He 
couldn't help but appreciate the bargain. This would 
save him a lot of approach work, long, expensive and 
tedious. But when he returned, holding two double 
cones a little stupidly between his fingers, the girl 
had disappeared. Towel, pillow, bag; She had taken 
everything. He couldn't believe it. He searched the 
surroundings brandishing his fast-melting ice cream. 
Impossible to find it. He waited a good five minutes, 
unable to help but hope for his unexpected return, 
then he swallowed what was left of the cones with 
great licks of his tongue and reluctantly decided to 
lie alone on the beach. He had rejoiced so much at 
this easy conquest that he could not console himself 
for having let it disappear; Like a good night dream 
accidentally interrupted by the ringing of an alarm 
clock for work. 


What had he said or done wrong? Maybe he 
shouldn't have accepted his ice cream money. Per- 
haps the former partner with whom she misunder- 
stood him had played a bad trick on her! 


The next day after work, Claude returned to the 
beach and searched in vain for his beautiful Caroline. 
He then decided to go to her house "Let's see, it was 
on 72" Avenue, number 144-45. " He remembered 
this characteristic number. Arriving at 144-45 he 
almost fell in amazement when he found that this 
address was none other than... Surrey Cemetery. He 
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thought he was mistaken, asked a local resident if 
there was a certain Caroline Grandbois in the area. In 
vain. "Maybe she's the daughter of the cemetery 
keeper," he thought. He rang the doorbell of the 
house. A man came to answer: 


soars cae 


TLE JOURNAL FRANCOPHONE DE LA COLOMBIE-BRITANNIQUE 


Jeune fille de 20 ans 
assassineée par un 


man laque Caroline Grandbois 


Le coms de Caroline Grandbois, 20 ans, de 
Suey, a éé retrouvé hier soir par des 
Promeneurs dans un buisson de la 14" Avenue. 


. zs ie royale 
Nenquéie sous la direction de ’inspecteur 
Christian St-Jacques. Ce sera la derniére enquéte 
i enColombie-Britannique de ce gendarme surdové 
ee avant sa mutation 4 Ottawa od jl doit prendre ses 
U'ert de Vancouver plone 08 nouvelles fonctions @ Ja garde rapprochée du 

vise nas Uenivers. des Premier ministre du Canada. Le 

Ree ekpisree ie ae est ’'époux de la belle et 
7 ‘teuse als 

meen ete, Lakieniet 


Lin voyage pictur 
8 dkcow 


—Have you heard of Caroline Grandbois? 


The man was silent for a few moments and then 
replied detachedly: 
—Yes, unless I am mistaken, she is in Block B, 
Aisle 4, on right hand side. 
—No! The one I'm talking about is very much alive," 
Claude replied, laughing. Very much alive! Thanks 
God. 
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—Alive? Why are you picking her up in a cemetery, 
then? replied the vexed guard before slamming the 
door in her face. 

Claude took a few steps towards his car; Then, 
piqued by curiosity, he abruptly changed direction to 
see this famous 4" tomb. Here it is, in blck merble. 
Oh! He remained petrified: the marble was decorated 
with the black & white photo of the girl he had seen 
on the beach. He struck his temple. Was he dream- 
ing? He read the epitaph engraved in fine gold in the 
marble: 

CAROLINE GRANDBOIS, 1982-2002 


COWARDLY MARTYRED ON AUGUST 15", 2002 PRAY FOR 
HER. MAY GOD PUNISH HER MURDERER. 


Mesmerized by the words carved in stone, 
Claude could only read and reread them. She was 
only 20 years old. Poor girl! His eyes shifted from 
photo to epitaph. A long shiver ran down his spine. 
Between two faded bouquets, he noticed a red enve- 
lope, glued with duct tape on the white marble. To 
his great fright, he read his own name written in 
black styloball: to Claude. He feverishly tore off the 
envelope, opened it, and went through the few lines: 


While you enjoy the sun, | shiver in the damp, dark earth. 
While you love those who love you, | am dead and lonely. You will pay 


for the harm you have done me. Soon you yourself will rest in the cold 
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and wet earth. 1 look forward to welcoming you on Sunday on the 
beach of White Rock. See you soon ! 


Caroline Grandbois. 


Invaded by fear and shaken by an uncontrolla- 
ble tremor, Claude retreated and fled without turning 
around, for fear of seeing the ghost of the frail girl 
launched in pursuit; or perhaps, like one of Lot's 
wives, of seeing himself transformed into a statue of 
salt. How was this possible? He, who had never be- 
lieved in ghosts, could no longer doubt it. There was 
no shadow of a doubt: they did exist. 


Back home, he managed not without difficulty 
to calm his fear. He decided to go to the Vancouver 
public library to rummage through the microfiches of 
the regional newspaper, L'express du Pacifique. A 
few minutes later, seated in front of the microfiche 
viewer, he watched dozens of pages of the newspa- 
per scroll in front of him. He would stop scrolling 
from time to time, in order to check the date at the 
top of the pages. He finally arrived on August 2", 
2002, searched every page, every column. Nothing! 
So, at any chance, he continued his research in the 
newspaper of the 3" and then the 4". He scrutinized 
every page, every column, every paragraph. And 
suddenly, on the first page of the newspaper of the 
5‘ he saw, enthroned in the center of the page, on 
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two columns, a large picture of Caroline. He read the 
headline: 


Young girl murdered by maniac. The body of Caroline Grand- 
bois, 20, was found last night by walkers in a bush on 14" Avenue. 
She had disappeared on August 1 while she had gone to spend the 
day on the beach of White Rock, a seaside resort in the large Van- 
couver suburbs, bordering the United States. The Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police is conducting the investigation under the direction of 
Constable Christian St-Jacques. This will be the last investigation in 
British Columbia of this gifted constable before his transfer to Ottawa 
where he is to take up his new position in the Close Guard of the 
Governor General of Canada. 


Claude immediately telephoned Constable St- 
Jacques to tell him about his horrifying adventure 
and to ask him what he thought. St. Jacques made an 
appointment with him, and, after an interrogation of 
forty-five minutes, gave leave to Claude in these 
terms: 


"Well, sir, I personally do not believe in ghosts, 
so I would like to clear up this mystery. Here is my 
plan: every afternoon, after work, around 4:00 p.m., 
you will go to White Rock beach where you will be 
watched over by two of my subordinates. If you are 
contacted by this "ghost", you scratch your ear and 
we intervene immediately. A few days later, on a hot 
afternoon, Claude finally saw the ghost. She was 
wearing her lovely bikini that would have made her 
heart beat if he hadn't known she was from the ceme- 
tery. Caroline didn't seem surprised to see the man 
arrive: 
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—Good morning! I was waiting for you, she said 
with an enigmatic smile. Tonight, I want to go danc- 
ing in a nightclub... Just like in the good old days. 
Will you be my knight in shining armor? Do you 
want to accompany me? We will have a memorable 
evening, I promise. Do you want to... She did not 
have time to finish her question because Claude —his 
heart torn with regret— had scratched his ear to give 
the signal to the RCMP. Two plainclothes police- 
officers, a woman and a man, came to sit next to her: 


"Police," the woman whispered, pointing to her 
gleaming plaque. Please get dressed and follow us to 
the station. 


The revelations of the girl, during the police 
questioning, made Claude shudder. In fact, she was 
not —of course— the ghost of Caroline Grandbois, 
but... her twin sister Valerie. She had decided to find 
and murder the criminal who had martyred her dear 
sister. Wrongly convinced that Claude was the man 
she was looking for, she had decided, after much 
hesitation, to take him to the grove where the body 
of her twin sister had been found; and, there, to shoot 
him at the scene of the crime. In her purse, the police 
found the large Smith & Wesson 11.43” caliber re- 
volver which was to be used to satisfy her hatred and 
carry out her relentless revenge, and, in this case, 
completely unjustified. 


Yeau- Claude Caster 
Revenge is a snake that always punishes the 
avenger. 
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i ie 
The Assessment 

The Hindus are used to asserting that all Hu- 
mans must not be led with the same stick. Teachers 
are in a good position to know this. What for Do 
some people have a personality that imposes easily 
on their entourage? Danielle was a Total power over 
his students. This personality exhaled Essentially of 
his face but also of his least gestures like the scent of 
a flower. Why some Do no one ever manage to im- 
pose themselves then that others need only take the 
trouble to act out presence to establish their authori- 
ty? One gesture, one look Enough. 

I knew an officer who, despite his stripes and 
rank, could not impose himself among his men. He 
decided to act of bravery to prove to them that he 
was worthy of their obedience and trust. When he 
was Facing the enemy, and the bullets whistled in his 
ears, he suddenly stood up, and under the frightened 
eyes of his company Near the ground, he began to 
walk slowly in the machine gun. He would issue an 
order to some, a joke to others, and their eyes bulg- 
ing with surprise and awe fill him- were immensely 
satisfied. Bullets whistled Around him like a bundle 
of snakes, enraged with not being able to reach it. 
Standing and flamboyant as a god of mythology, 
Lieutenant Maisonrouge seemed Now protected 
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from a halo of invulnerability that imposes would be 
to his men a quasi-divine authority. Everyone has a 
unique would feel filled with a disturbing wonder for 
this magician who had put the baraka on his knees; It 
was sure, and he felt deep satisfaction from it. The 
enemy could vainly attack this immortal specter. 
Suddenly, the man collapsed, struck in the heart by 
one of the venomous snakes less respectful of this 
invincibility. In his pocket was found a diary to 
which he had confided the same morning: Today, it 
is necessary whether I impose myself or die! 


No! Authority emanates from the person. It 
cannot be a mask that is worn according to conven- 
ience. Danielle was fortunate to have received this 
gift from God. hich emanated from his whole person; 
his eyes especially, slightly bulging eyes that could 
become fixed like those of a Greek statue, piercing 
and menacing like a steel blade from Toledo; His 
irises were turning to the blue-green like the danger- 
ous waters of Juan Strait of Fuca. At other times, she 
knew how to return her eyes. enticing and velvety 
like those of a bewitcher. But they did not long keep 
these promises of sweetness. At the slightest discon- 
tent, she had quickly done to regain its disturbing 
vulture appearance and when the anger came to dip 
his gaze, his eyes became Ports of privateer ships 
and, in the middle, the black pupil and fixed evoked 
the gaping and threatening mouth of a cannon board- 
ing. 
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Danielle would of course have lived without 
working if she had the means; But who can, at the 
beginning of this th millennium, allow oneself to live 
on one's annuities then that runaway inflation and 
voracious trans- train well-to-do pensioners as de- 
pendents? If still She had at least been able to dis- 
pose of a husband's income. But his old and perpetu- 
al need for emotional changes had made husbands or 
lovers considered as objects — basic necessities, 
certainly, but quickly obsolete — of which she had 
quickly exhausted all the juices, all the moods and 
all feelings. The novelty gone, She broke with a 
word the bond that united them, threw the zest to the 
nettles and was looking for a new soul. If you can't 
devote all of your time to children and especially to 
love, so she had bound herself to work part-time. She 
taught French in 1 I and 12th terminal. Every day, 
she tried to make people understand. to his pupils the 
strange unnatural agreements of the parties Past ci- 
pes, the surprising uses of the 'Y' and the 'en' and the 
absurd rules that attribute two Ls to "imbecility" and 
only one to "fool"; for, as M. Mitterrand said: "In 
this case, imbecility is an etymolo- Gic! » Her great 
pupils, she made them work until the es- Blowing. 
But in the end, they were only asking for this. be- 
cause they realized that the grades of the final year 
must be excellent for universities to accept them. tent 
in their amphitheatres. So they did not complain not 
the relentless toil and strict discipline of which im- 
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posed on them, so much she took to heart their suc- 
cess. One day, however, he was informed of the visit 
of the Academic. The latter had to come and observe 
one of his classes, ask questions to the students, and 
try to form an opinion on the pedagogical qualities of 
the teacher. It was necessary, of course, that every- 
thing goes well so that the person tested receives a 
letter of satisfaction, very useful to decorate a curric- 
ulum vitae. As these visits remained extremely rare, 
Danielle judged which really had to impress the in- 
spector, because she planned to change school dis- 
tricts, and a letter from Flattering reference would be 
of decisive weight for get the precise position she 
coveted. So she thought for a few moments and soon 
had decide which of its classes should serve as a 
framework for this pedagogical assessment. She 
would take her group Al, almost entirely made up of 
gifted, the best elements of each class, skimmed 
from year to year. The The result could not fail to 
impress very positively. The inspector. Danielle felt 
almost unintelligent in the middle of this set of 
brains promised to the brightest future and the most 
exceptional careers. It was a little the world turned 
upside down. With its 105 intellec- She had to teach 
girls and boys who undoubtedly lined up 120s and 
140s. But that do? The highest IQs choose rarely the 
teaching profession; They prefer the big ones in- 
come, careers, less stressful and more rewarding for 
their ego, senior administration or finance. Examin- 
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ing her group Al, she passed through it mechanical- 
ly. The pupils in review. She saw Melissa, an adora- 
ble girl, full of life, who had to control herself so as 
not to Launch the answers to the gramma- the full- 
est-bodied ticals. And James, very shy; He didn't 
dare Look people in the face. In the past, some could 
have unjustly accusing him of hypocrisy when he 
was the French Chise incarnate. In class, it was not 
necessary for the teacher to goes astray in the slight- 
est error, because James was picking it up immedi- 
ately with the greatest delicacy: 


"Madame," he murmured, his eyes downcast, 
but in pointing his index finger at the board, should- 
n't there be a Circumflex accent to "oyster"? The 
English word has an s before the t, so the Latin word 
probably had one Also, and you told us at the begin- 
ning of the year that the have often been replaced by 
circumflex accents. 


"Yes, James. "You're right," she replied, sheep- 
ishly. 


There needs to be a circumflex accent on the i. 
Thank you for spotting This error of inattention. I 
give you a point of participation here- pation for 
your remark. 


The group therefore represented the absolute 
ideal for an organization. Make a perfect day. She 
now had to choose lé cours. In fact, she imagined a 
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subterfuge that was to to shine like a star of first 
great deur. The inspector just had to behave. She 
wanted evaluate? She would have it for her incon- 
venience. In fact, it would feel totally overwhelmed 
by the students' knowledge. She was going to com- 
pose a course on defective verbs, repeat as many 
times as necessary with this class, and, When all the 
traps are known and identified, she 'would play' this 
course in front of the inspector, as a real Well-oiled 
play table. 


Danielle couldn't help but laugh with pleasure 
as she Imagining the face that the inspector would 
make in front of her class. Surely, she would swoon 
with jealousy. She was going to have An unforgetta- 
ble show. All those useless paper scrapers loved 
chimeras? She would have some! 


What was thought was done. The long-awaited 
day and if dreaded finally arrived. In the previous 
class, Danielle had deemed the time to notify stu- 
dents. "Friends, I'll tell you a secret. You I was prob- 
ably asking why we spent several Successive periods 
on defective verbs and on agreements of their past 
participles? I'll explain it to you but asking you not 
to reveal anything to anyone and especially not to 
your best friends, because they may repeat it to their 
classmates and the whole school will soon be In the 
know. Behold: tomorrow, a person from the office 
Regional school will attend the course that I will 
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give you. The inspector will come to observe my 
way of teaching and that will allow me to obtain a 
reference letter full of Praise, very useful in my 
teaching career. You understand what I mean when 
you enter yourselves in the labour market. Tomor- 
row we will see each other again. 


Let's take the course on defective verbs and par- 
ticiples Past. No need to suggest that you surpass 
yourself, that you show even brighter than usual, if 
that is possible. The inspector will form an even 
more opinion favorable of you and Princess Marga- 
ret School. "Everything is bathed in oil," Danielle 
thought, throwing away A professional look at his 
class. "There is no shortage more than the inspector. 
I hope it will not be long in coming. » The students 
silently revised their verbs. The switch, turned on, 
the overhead projector showed a dialogue on the 
screen whose past participles were just waiting to be 
granted. With three minutes late, the inspector en- 
tered, tall, blonde, coquettish, although quite 
weighed down by the inaction of the office and the 
incessant "wines and cheeses". All smiles, he greeted 
Danielle and the students, said a few words She 
wanted to be reassuring and sat at the back of the 
class. Danielle, sure of herself, did not need to be 
reassured. 


And let the show begin! 
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—If you look at me, my friends. Let someone recite 


the rule of the past participle with the auxiliary 
"have." 


—He agrees with the subject," replied at once. Jen- 
nifer, a pretty redhead with green eyes. 


—Yes, replied Danielle mechanically. seconds be- 
fore the class bursts out laughing with a perfect set. 


—Why are you laughing?" Oh, yes... for error. But 
no, Jennifer. You are distracted today. You give me 
the rule of the auxiliary "being"... 


—What a triple buzzard, this Jennifer. Still in the 
moon! Danielle thought, wearing a smile... furious. 


—Who could specify what the party agrees with? 
Cipe past preceded by the auxiliary "being"? 


—With the direct object complement, if placed after 
the verb, Chuck replied. 


—But no, at last! You mix it all up. Listen carefully 
Questions and think before answering! 


"Really, this Chuck is too stupid," Danielle thought. 
out of it, casting furtive glances of desolation and of 
terror in the direction of the inspector. The latter dis- 
played a vague expressionless smile. 


But why persist in splashing in this infect 
grammatical and syntactic quagmire? Let’s move on 
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to exercises. Danielle set out the two rules of base 
and turned to the transparencies that covered the 
overhead-projector. 


—First sentence: "Paul est (mourir) samedi dernier 
dans un accident. Can you accord "mourir", please... 
Alicia? 


—Paul... est... mordu... samedi... 


The rest of the sentence was lost in the tumult. 
Everybody was laughing loudly. Some were banging 
their heads and elbows on their desk as the answer 
seemed so hilarious. 


Only Danielle remained petrified. What was 
going on? This last "mistake", even more than the 
others, should never have been made. This verb had 
been worked on many times, and, although English- 
speaking, they knew very well the difference be- 


tween "mort" and "mordu"?. 


Impenetrable at the back of the classroom, the 
schoolboard inspector had stopped smiling. His eyes 
fixed an imaginary point located at the top of the 
chalkboard. Calm finally returned. 


"I wonder what is happening today. It seems 
that you are doing it on purpose," Danielle thought. 


? eMort = dead; mordu = bitten. 
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The students bowed their heads in heavy si- 
lence. Suddenly, a dark suspicion came to cross her 
mind, but she chased him away like an evil intruder. 
"No! Such a group could not behave in any way like 
that!" As a final test, she asked her favorite student, 
the good and tender Mike. But he lowered his head, 
dejected, and murmured, his eyes full of sorrow: 


—I don't know, Madam. 


It was too much. Clearly, it was a set-up, an 
horrible boycott. Even Mike was terrified to speak, 
frightened to defy the slogan of the ringleaders who 
had organised this silent uprising. She burst into 
tears and the class remained silent. Why, then, were 
they so cruel to her? What had she done to them? 
She had always worked tirelessly for her students, 
for these young people. That's how they repaid her 
with the worst kind of ingratitude. They were usually 
so friendly! No, definitely, they were not worth so 
many sacrifices. 


She resigned the same day. 


FANE 
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=e 
The A.C.E.L.F Conference 


Vorty-five years is not the end of the world. 
fA John had just reached this critical age, and, 
a despite a very honorable career, he was suf- 
fering from the heartbreak that comes with the usual 
midlife crisis. Comfortably seated in a large burgun- 
dy velvet salon, upholstered like a jewel case, he 
absentmindedly listened to the guest of honor deliver 
the opening speech. It was the first time he partici- 
pated in the annual conference of the Association 
Canadienne des Educateurs de Langue Francaise, 
which took place, that year, in the luxurious setting 
of the Vancouver Hotel. Decidedly, this speaker who 
had cost the association a fortune, wasn’t worth a hill 
of beans. Who had the crazy idea of inviting him? 
One of his friends, no doubt!... But what is the point 
of criticizing and burdening others? Was he not him- 
self, John Bacon, a useless person in society? What 
had he done so far? He began his career as a teacher 
in a remote school district in the Rockies. But he 
soon realized that teaching was not his path. Some 
students behaved like rascals, and if he had the mis- 
fortune to summon the parents, he noticed that, nine 
times out of ten, the education and etiquette of the 
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latter were at stake. The mother, and even the father, 
unconditionally supported their child, without trying 
to understand that the good of their offspring lay in 
the sole cooperation with the teacher. Knowing that 
he was supported in evil, the child manipulated 
against each other. Quickly disenchanted, John had 
decided to put his foot in the stirrup to allow him to 
keep the advantages of teaching, holidays, apprecia- 
ble salaries, without having the disadvantages: over- 
crowded classes, stress, indiscipline. He had attended 
night classes in order to become a Councillor. Five 
years later, he was finally working in three schools 
in the neighbourhood. 


At first, he spent the prescribed hours in each. 
Then, little by little, realizing that he could easily 
play on schedules and appointments with problem 
students, he had become more and more distant, 
more and more indifferent. The total absence of 
stress led to its sad corollary: an immense, immeas- 
urable boredom, a feeling of desperate overwhelm 
that only evaporated when he left school. Whenever 
he had the opportunity, he slipped away, using vague 
professional workshops, which he trumpeted indis- 
pensable to the good of the children — he always 
referred to the pupils by the word child in order to 
appear more concerned, more human, more paternal, 
even. In fact, they did not matter to him. To combat 
his pervasive and chronic boredom, he had decided 
to take care of the social committee of the school, the 
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coffee machine, and several other small activities 
that took no time but brought him the grateful sym- 
pathy of those around him. "After all, it was the least 
I could do. All my colleagues work for me, he 
thought, sneering under his breath whenever he was 
thanked for sacrificing so much for the life of the 
school and the wellness of those around him. 


Always appearing busy, overwhelmed with 
work, he neglected the students of his three schools 
and felt increasingly useless within the teaching 
team. He suffered greatly, but his laziness far ex- 
ceeded the capacities of his will, his self-esteem and 
his sense of duty combined. He sometimes watched 
the other teachers agitate, and could not help himself 
from a thought which, deep down, left him feeling 
uneasy. At times he could not help thinking that he 
was smarter than them, since, being included in the 
teacher-pupil ratio and seeing only five or six pupils 
a week, it was necessarily his colleagues who carried 
out the greater part of his work and who, therefore, 
contributed a large part to his salary and idleness. He 
felt a little guilty for taking advantage of the situa- 
tion in this way, but his courage did not go so far as 
to return to the classroom. He preferred to consider 
moving up a second level in the school hierarchy, so 
as to leave the teaching staff altogether by rising to 
the District Administration, and thus no longer be 
included in the teacher-student ratio. This would at 
least remove the feeling of guilt that prevented him 
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from enjoying his golden sinecure in peace. He was 
going to apply for the position of French language 
officer at the local level. Later he could covet a job 
as a teaching supervisor. After which, he knew very 
well, he would be bored thirty years; and all that 
would be left for him to do was to retire well-earned. 


All perspectives could be considered. For two 
years he had been laying the foundations of friend- 
ship at all levels of the local hierarchy: he had had 
great difficulty in obtaining the dates of birth of 
those whose friendship he wanted to cultivate, dates 
very jealously guarded by all those who were deter- 
mined by ambition, and who had no desire to favour 
competitors. He was careful not to forget to wish 
them their sacrosanct birthday and, on these occa- 
sions, organized parties for them. 


All these friendships had hatched from this top- 
soil that he "watered" as often as possible, in order to 
make a place for himself in the sun. All these smirks, 
all these smiles seemed to him very hypocritical, and 
he did not fail to despise them with all his heart, but 
it was the only humus that allowed the plant of his 
ambition to grow and flourish. It was necessary to 
know how to adapt to local customs and circum- 
stances: "If you want to succeed, one of his high- 
ranking friends had advised him, you must absolute- 
ly make one hundred and fifty friends or contacts in 
the local hierarchy." He was ready! His one hundred 
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and fifty flowers had hatched to decorate the flowery 
path of his carreer. 


Suddenly a loud crackle roused him from his 
torpor. His spirit joined his body envelope. He real- 
ized that his hands were applauding the lecturer by 
themselves. He was glad to find that his well-erect 
body no longer needed any stimulus or order of any 
kind, to behave perfectly... —the words "arriviste" 
and "upstart" fluttered in his somewhat cynical mind, 
but he chased them away as an annoyance and se- 
lected instead the world "gentleman". He absolutely 
had to silence this second personality who, inside 
himself, never ceased to criticize his ambitious be- 
havior, and who always seemed to wish to lower 
him, humiliate him and even drag him in the mud. 
This cynicism probably came from his father —God 
keep that one!— who never ceased, under the pretext 
of education, to criticize his behaviour as a child. 
"You'll fill him with complexes," his mother repeat- 
ed. You constantly criticize one aspect of what he 
does!" 


Thinking about these distant memories only en- 
raged John. And to say the least, he had behaved the 
same way with his own children. He would have 
liked so much that his son did not suffer from the 
same faults that he despised in himself. But it was 
these very defects that allowed him to climb the lad- 
der of ambitions: power and therefore money. 
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—Which school district are you from? 


John turned to find out to whom this question 
was addressed in impeccable French. His gaze was 
engulfed by two blue-Mediterranean lakes that took 
his breath away. What eyes! He managed, not with- 
out difficulty, to extricate himself from this gaze that 
held him captive like a butterfly pinned in a collec- 
tor's case: 

—Excuse me? 

The young woman repeated her question with a 
slight smile that clearly indicated that she easily dis- 
cerned disorder from the stranger, and, therefore, its 
vulnerability: 

—Which school district are you from? 
—School District 8 Kootenay Lake. 

Gorgeous, though of average height, the lovely 
brunette looked at John Bacon with an air charged 
with the most intense interest. And then that hair! 
Light chestnut hair that went down to her lower 
back. John saw in a flash this hair scattered all over a 
pillow. Wonder of wonders! But he chased away this 
dream. This magnificent creature had not yet reached 
her thirties. As for him, at the ripe age of forty-five 
years old, he had to know how to limit his ambitions, 
at least in this area. He could have been the father of 
this dream creature. Almost. He chased away this 
destructive idea. If he had any chance with this 
woman, why wouldn't he take advantage of it? He 
was married, certainly... But his wife never ceased to 
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ignore him and isolate him within the family by do- 
ing everything in her power to monopolize the love 
of his children. He was left with only the shells of 
family affection. Why would he be reluctant to take 
revenge if he had the chance? The good excuses 
poured in on their own. John didn't even have to look 
for them. The various levels of his consciousness 
were fiercely arguing. As soon as one level protest- 
ed, another presented him with three good reasons to 
follow his inclination. And then all the curves of this 
girl spoke in her favor, and they quickly won their 
case. At forty-five, he could not afford to play the 
Racinian hero in front of this extraordinary beauty 
that literally fell from heaven. 

—And you, where do you come from? 

—From Toronto. I teach at the fifth level. I love 
children. 

John couldn't help but think that he’d make her 
one on the spot, if she’d let him. But he still chased 
away this creasy idea. Luckily, she couldn't read his 
licentious thoughts. Definitely, he surprised himself. 
He spent his time rejecting unacceptable ideas as 
soon as a beautiful woman put a velvet eye on him. 
It is true that he had lost the habit of trying to please 
women. A few years ago her beauty criteria were 
very strict; Then, over time, they had relaxed. Today, 
disrupted by the midlife crisis, the simple youth had 
acquired enough power to arouse its interest. His 
aesthetic requirements had been greatly blunted: 
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"When you are young, you manage to please. When 
you get older, you try not to displease," his mother 
repeated to him to make him laugh. It didn't make 
him laugh anymore. Even his wife, his life compan- 
ion in whom he had invested twenty-two years of 
marriage, experienced more and more migraines 
when he took her affectionately by the hand. She 
arranged to go to bed earlier or later. If he wanted to 
watch an interesting TV show, she would take refuge 
in bed and fall asleep in a split second, subito presto. 
If he expressed a desire to go to bed, she seemed 
captivated by the current program... and fell asleep 
while watching TV. The periodic female drawbacks 
alone lasted for almost half the month. Sinusitis, in- 
fections, fatigue and God knows what other natural 
calamity swallowed up the rest. If he arranged to go 
to bed at the same time, his dear wife (She who usu- 
ally had to gorge herself on sleeping pills!) would 
fall into a deep sleep in the blink of an eye, by the 
time he loosened his tie! 


So why did his conscience bother him so before 
the Mediterranean-blue eyes of this wonderful 
stranger to whom, by an incredible and unexpected 
miracle, he seemed to be a hit with her? Why would 
he not seize this unique opportunity on the fly? An- 
yway, h Anyway, all he had to do was be nice and let 
himself be carried away by events like windsurfing 
on an exhilarating wave. 
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—Where are you staying?" she asked. 
—TI haven't booked a room at the hotel yet. 
—She hesitated for a moment and then continued: 
—Will you enjoy my room. I booked it this morn- 
ing... Right at the top of the skyscraper. An extraor- 
dinary view. We will share the costs. There are two 
large twin beds. 

John remained silent, so breathtaking was the 
amazement: 


—Not interested? she repeated with an amused 
smile. 
—Oh yes!... Oh yes!... 

He repeated, "Oh yes!" stupidly. 
—TIn that case," she continued, you’ll have to con- 
firm that you are my husband. 

The prospect of being seen as the husband of 
such a pretty woman delighted him, and he was still 
speechless. 


—Let me do it, she added to his silence. What is 
your name? 
—John Bacon. 

She took him to the reception desk: 
—Good morning, Sir. My husband has finally ar- 
rived. He's going to take the second bed in my suite. 
—Your name, please? 
—Ginette... Ginette Besley! 

The receptionist searched in his ledger: 
—And what is your husband's name?" 
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—John Bacon. 
—You don't have the same surname as your hus- 
band? 
—No! You know, in Quebec, the law prohibits it. 
—Ah! 

The afternoon passed like a dream. John fol- 
lowed Ginette step by step. Instead of attending 
workshops, she preferred a walk in Stanley Park. In 
the evening, John spent a few most breathtaking 
hours. Ginette seemed inexhaustible in voluptuous- 
ness. She knew how to play as a virtuoso on the key- 
board of the senses. He had totally forgotten what 
pleasure was, and though he felt a strong sense of 
guilt at the thought of his wife, nothing in the world 
could have made him renounce this young woman. 
Even worse! He had the feeling that if she offered to 
share her life with him, he would probably be ready 
to abandon children, wife and career to follow this 
gorgeous stranger halfway around the world. 


Only one slight disappointment, that evening: 
she laid her eyes down. "Mediterranean" in the 
drawer of the dresser. They were colored contact 
lenses. 


The next day she wanted to visit Victoria, the 
capital-city of the province. He tried to obtain some 
workshop papers so that he could demonstrate, when 
he returned home, that he had not wasted his time at 
the Vancouver convention. And he spent his day fol- 
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lowing her like a faithful shadow. He held her by the 
waist and admired everything about this city: the old 
street lamps, the Government palace, the port, Hotel 
Empress... A dream. He, who believed his life was 
over, realized that one should never despair. He 
called her "My Kitten", so she called him "my dear 
Little Puppy". 


Although this name tickled his self-esteem un- 
pleasantly, he did not dare to insist. After all, the 
value of nicknames is only a reflection of the person 
who utters them. Ginette was too wonderful for the 
nickname to be pejorative or malicious. Yet he asked 
her why the hell she called him that. She replied, 
with an adorable and disarming smile, that a "Kitten" 
was a little cat and that she liked to think that they 
were both a kitten and a puppy lost in the wide 
world, and who were uniquely fortunate to have 
found and loved each other on the edge of the Pacific 
Ocean, in a setting as wonderful as British Colum- 
bia, and at a French-language conference. Wasn't 
that wonderful and unexpected? He readily agreed. 


The last day of the ACELF Congress arrived, to 
his immense dismay. Everything has an end, even 
the best things. On the eve of the separation, Ginette 
spent the evening consoling poor John, desperate at 
the thought of losing the woman he already loved 
madly. He saw her as the last chance of his youth, 
which had dissipated like a strato-cumulus in the 
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chinook. To convince her of the depth of his love, he 
confessed that he wanted to abandon his own chil- 
dren and wife. She begged him to wait wisely until 
the following day to make his important decision. 
"Sleep on it. The night brings advice," she added 
wisely. 


TG 


Government Hall in Victoria 


The next morning, Peter woke up early. Gi- 
nette's place was empty. Still hopeful, he quickly 
dressed and went down to the reception to find out if 
she had left a note for him. Nothing! 


He didn't understand anything about it any- 
more. Why had she left so hastily? 


—"Your wife left the hotel without leaving you a 
single note?" asked the receptionist. 
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—"Yes, I'm afraid so. 
—TI assume, Mr Bacon, that you are going to settle 
the Invoice of the stay? 
—She didn't pay her share before leaving?" 
—N6o, sir! I regret it very much! 
—So, I'll pay the bill. How much do I owe you? 
The manager calculated in a low voice and an- 
nounced the total: 


—Six thousand one hundred and twenty-five dollars 
without the tax. Four thousand five hundred for the 
room, one thousand two hundred for meals and 
eight-hundred-and-twenty-five dollars for long dis- 
tance telephone. That's a total of six thousand one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars without the tax. 


—But how come? We stayed only three days; the 
three days of the ACELF Congress. 


—But Mr Bacon, you are certainly aware that your 
wife has been here since the first of May. She stayed 
exactly thirty days! A room at one hundred and fifty 
dollars, added to ninety meals totaling one thousand 
and eight hundred dollars, this represents a total of 
six thousand - three hundred dollars... Not to men- 
tion, of course, the telephone, and provincial-federal 
taxes! 


v 
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-4- 
The copper penny 

atrick Mirande had the mania for collecting 
P almost everything that fell into his hands. He 

had once started with soda bottle caps, then 
matchbooks and matchboxes, movie posters which 
he piled under the carpet of his bedroom for lack of 
space, so much so that the floor of this room ended 
up looking like a ridge of ground. Patrick then 
moved on to engravings found in chocolate plate 
packaging and cheeses, postcards, cars and trucks 
miniatures and finally life-size Volks Wagens. But 
the hobby that was closest to his heart was the coin 
collection. From the very beginning, he had limited 
his collection to Canadian currency. He thought that, 
in this way, he could hope, one day, to own all Ca- 
nadian coins, the number of which is limited. Then a 
woman came to furnish her loneliness, and through 
her, three children: two daughters, Valerie and Caro- 
line, and a boy named Jacques. 

When Jacques was five years old and the 
daughters seven and nine, Patrick realized that his 
collection, exhibited until then in a glazed sideboard 
of the living room, was to be the subject of a mini- 
mum of security. He had repeatedly told his three 
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children: "Remember that my coins are of immense 
value to me. You mustn’t touch it. 


The children listened attentively to these rec- 
ommendations. But this ban only fuelled children's 
attraction to these seemingly banal coins. However, 
they were careful not to touch them but dreamily 
came to press their little nose against the glass case 
of the sideboard, while trying to decipher the cabalis- 
tic inscriptions sometimes partially erased— 
which decorated the obverse, reverse, or edge of the 
oldest coins. 


Far from being satisfied with those more or less 
sterile recommendations, Patrick decided to increase 
security. He ask a skilled cabinetmaker to manufac- 
ture a buffet equipped with strong locks and large 
semi-shielded windows. Each glass was armed with 
a wire mesh melted into the mass in order to dis- 
courage potential thieves. So that burglars could not 
override locks and thick windows, he demanded the 
strongest wood: oak. The cabinet-maker carved this 
hardwood piece of furniture, and proudly delivered it 
on time. The same day, Patrick filled the shelves, 
slightly tilted forward so as not to hide anything of 
the collection of which he was so proud. He lined the 
inside of the showcase with red velvet to bring out 
the silver or copper hue of his coins. He placed the 
jewel of his collection (half a dollar) on the shelf 
most exposed to admiring glances: a 50° coin of 
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1890, worth $75,500; and its value kept rising and 
rising®. He paid a great deal of attention to this half- 
dollar, of which 20,000 only had been minted in 
London, for the Winnipeg Mint did not yet exist. 
How this coin had fallen into his hands was an ex- 
traordinary story in itself. Below it was half a Cana- 
dian dollar from 1905, quoted at current $45,000. 
And in the center of his showcase, he had left a 
slightly elevated space that would one day occupy 
THE COIN that had whipped and fired his imagination 
for years, the one for which he would have unhesitat- 
ingly yielded his entire beloved collection: a 192] 
half-dollar whose extreme rarity —only a hundred 
coins remained— had literally skyrocketed the rating 
to over $100,000. 


This spot remained free and Patrick didn’t des- 
pair to find one day this crown jewel for which he 
was ready for any sacrifice, to mortgage his house or 
—to his great shame— to liquidate his children Edu- 
cation Savings Account. Such was his irrepressible 
passion. He knew that only a few dozen of these 
coins remained in circulation, jealously guarded by 
wealthy (or creasy) numismatists, who were them- 
selves carefully watched by other collectors in the 
country. All these collectors were, like hunters or 
predators on the lookout, to stalk their prey, for his 
death which would allow them to buy back from 


3 eIn 2023, a US 1943 Lincoln penny, mistakenly struck in bronze rather than zinc- 
coated steel, has just sold for $1 million. 
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their families these treasures at bargain prices, be- 
cause heirs rarely know the true value of each piece 
in a collection they happen to own, and they sell 
them off at ridiculously low prices. 


Patrick would sacrifice the material well-being 
of his dear children and his wife in order to acquire 
and possess —in the sense of carnal— the object of 
his sharpest thoughts, and although the guilt would 
have devoured his conscience, he would have al- 
lowed himself easily convince because of the argu- 
ments of a friend who had completed a marketing 
course designed to develop the selling under pres- 
sure: "If you think this acquisition would fill you 
with happiness, you have to buy this piece. It is a 
moral duty. It's your life. And since you have only 
one life to live, you cannot sacrifice it for others. I'm 
going to give you the magic formula to always do 
what you must: Listen to what your gut recommends. 
They don't lie. If you know how to listen to them and 
follow their advice, you will always be right." 


Patrick had warmly thanked this dear friend 
who had succeeded, in a few words, in freeing his 
conscience severely inhibited by an outdated and 
destructive spirit of sacrifice. On the lower floor of 
his buffet showcase, he had exhibited ¢1 coins. Sev- 
eral dozen of them lined up as copper soldiers in 
shades ranging from dark brown to red-orange. 
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Patrick loved to present his collection to those 


who came to his house for the first time. No one 
could escape it. 


— This one dates from 1963; it was hit at 45 million 
copies, and, as a result, it is worth only $4.25. Its 
neighbor on the right was hit in 1972... 


And he commented on each piece in its smallest 
details, passionately listing the qualities and defects, 
age and value, related anecdotes, as a father would 
when introducing his cherished children. He lingered 
on the most amazing stories and related how he had 
found or acquired all these little copper circles. He 
explained that coins were once minted with a wedge 
(or coin or coing in Old French) of metal engraved in 
relief, and that this French word gave the English 
word coin. 


—This one was given to me by a gas station at- 
tendant. I came to refuel, and the pump attendant had 
to give me back a penny. But instead of giving it to 
me, he made the gesture of slipping it in the slot of a 
piggy bank whose contents were intended to the 
blind, and where customers abandoned the parts 
deemed unnecessary or cumbersome. But at that 
moment, when the coin was going to disappear in the 
sealed box, a doubt invaded me, a kind of impulse 
that said: "No! No! Stop him! I grabbed his hand, 
took the coin and read the mention "1923". 
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—It's not believable! I said. You were going to 
throw away this 1923 coin that is worth nearly 
$1,000. 


The pump attendant thought that I was joking, 
then he tried to get his coin back, but I stubbornly 
refused. to give it back to him. Furious, the man 
broke the stamp of the piggy bank security, checked 
all the pennies,... but none of the coins had a rating 
higher than its nominal value. 


And Patrick continued, inexhaustibly: 


— That other 1955 Canadian penny —that one, 
yes— was the cause of a crime. A collector was 
caught robbing and the owner was found shot in the 
head. Checks were carried out by the insurance com- 
panies. It’s this 1955 penny with a market value of 
$500... And this crime, which had not benefited the 
one who had it perpetrated, had nevertheless boosted 
the market rating of this coin up to its current rate. 


Patrick drowned his visitors into similar anec- 
dotes — often endless and sometimes uninteresting. 
Woe to the visitor; He had to swallow his chatter like 
a glass of cod liver oil before pretending to become 
his friend. If he refused to comply, Patrick — 
convinced that he was in the presence of a narrow- 
minded fool unconcerned with valuable things — did 
not want him as a friend. 
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One day, the Secretary General of the Canadian As- 
sociation of the Canadian Numismatists borrowed from 
Patrick a cent from 1955, of which the value was 
more than a thousand dollars, for an exhibition in 
Ottawa. Patrick sent it by registered mail with a solid 
insurance. Fifteen days later, the penny returned dur- 
ing the absence of its owner. His wife, who did not 
have not the key of the armored cabinet, carefully 
stored the penny in a drawer. The next day, when 
Patrick returned and his wife wanted to give him his 
coin, she found that it had... disappeared. Her blood 
froze in her veins. She went for it in a desperate 
search in all the drawers of the House; wasted time. 
She then confessed the disaster to her husband, offer- 
ing to pay for it; but he, inconsolable, saw only the 
loss of his unique and beautiful collector’s item. 


They both lamented when little Jacques en- 
tered, an ice cream in his hand. The child seemed 
astonished to see his parents crying, but, before ask- 
ing them what was the cause of their tears, he walked 
to the drawer, in which he left fall a small penny of 
copper under the stunned eyes of his parents. 


—Who... Who took the coin that was there? asked at 
the same time Mon and Dad. 


—The black penny? 


—Yes! 
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—It's me. I was missing a penny to buy an ice cream 
at the street vendor, so I searched everywhere... and I 
found this penny... But I found another penny on the 
sidewalk and I put it in its place. That's it," replied 
the child. 


The one penny of 
$10,000 
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-5- 

The Golden Lady. 
S lender women are incredibly lucky. Lucille 
S&S knows something about it. See for yourself: at 
OS) thirty, she carries from morning to evening 
one hundred and forty-six kilos of flesh and bones 
spread over a body of one meter sixty-five. One can 
easily imagine the burden she has to move every 
time she sets out to move. Every walk becomes a 
real chore. 

Fortunately, we get used to everything. She has 
always been obese; since his earliest childhood. His 
life was full of humiliation, offense and frustration. 
For, while the law effectively protects religions, sex- 
es and races, it remains curiously silent with regard 
to obesity. She has always been referred to as "the 
fat one". She was the one who never danced at 
school parties. The boys found it absolutely hilarious 
the mere idea of taking a few steps with her: "I'm 
going to make Pauline and you Lucille dance," the 
party-guy, the live wire would say in order to create 
a little cheerfulness in the class, or to cheer up a de- 
pressed boy. Some joked cruelly without even taking 
care to hide from Lucille, as if a fat girl could not 
possess a sensitivity and delicacy similar to those of 
the prettiest. If the boys only considered dating Lu- 
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cille as a joke, most girls didn't care about her friend- 
ship either. Those who sought her presence did so 
only to enhance their own charm; by contrast! Lu- 
cille had realized this, an afternoon in July, when she 
had heard by chance her best friend confide to an- 
other classmate: "I love waking with Lucille. Next to 
her, I feel beautiful like a queen, luckier, more desir- 
able. And I realized that boys were more interested 
in me when I was in her company." 


The saddest thing was that she was never taken 
seriously. While an idea put forward by a pretty girl 
was immediately taken into consideration, not only 
by boys but even by adults as a whole, her friends 
neglected her comments and immediately forgot 
about her opinion. The tears of a beautiful girl 
moved the hearts of all boys, but hers were no more 
noticed than the raindrops that so often watered once 
the summers of British Columbia: "Oh no! Lucille is 
still weeping. She is turning into a real killjoy." 


As for the helpfulness that everyone shows to 
pretty girls, there is no need to talk about it; every- 
one was doing their utmost. The men were more 
gentlemanly, always ready to change a wheel, carry 
a suitcase, give information, give up their seat and 
even help a beautiful girl in her career. Provided, of 
course, that it does not climb too high in the social 
hierarchy... 
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All these considerations made poor Lucille very 
miserable. Throughout her life, every mark of indif- 
ference, every touch of irony, every sting of bad 
jokes had, like so many sculptor's scissors, carved 
her a personality imbued with extreme susceptibility. 
But she concealed this weakness under a thick shell 
of pride, which made her react to all these external 
aggressions not with contemptuous disdain —which 
would have revealed her state of mind of frustra- 
tion— but with a authentic net of camouflage of hu- 
mor intended to give the change. Not only did she 
not seemed offended by any derogatory remarks, but 
she knew how to laugh about it with others. What 
those around her —unable to distinguish the truth in 
the complicated mysteries of the psychology of Lu- 
cille— did not fail to appreciate to the highest de- 
gree: "At least, here is one who knows how to laugh 
at herself without ulterior motives. " 


This disastrous fat layer, which safeguarded her 
so well from the harsh coldness of Canadian winters, 
protected her so effectively against the amorous heat 
of summer by erasing from the minds of all boys 
who spoke to her any desire for seduction. Even the 
timid, those who in the presence of a beautiful girl 
lost all control on their fragile personality, kept with 
her all their means. And she had repeatedly heard 
remarks from shy boys that were meant to be flatter- 
ing and sympathetic but that hurt her to the depths of 
her concealing mind: "I love Lucille. With her I feel 
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as comfortable as with a boy. "Was-she not placed, 
by these innocuous comments, at the level of asexual 
hermaphrodites? 


Lucille had, during her lifetime, followed doz- 
ens of weight loss diets, but all her attempts had 
failed miserably. Ironically, each time she began to 
devour with such ardor that her body had unfortu- 
nately caught up and exceeded in a few days its orig- 
inal weight. 


Only once had she found the incredible will to 
carry out a draconian diet. But this one success had 
itself ended in a debacle. At seventeen, full of revolt 
against her bulimic gluttony which led her to hide 
chocolate bars in her purse, in the nightstand and in 
the pulpit, she decided that she had finished lying 
and pretending that only the malfunction of her pitui- 
tary gland —she had read this name in a medical 
book; it had pleased her because of its enigmatic 
character—her pituitary gland, therefore, has deregu- 
lated her appetite and induced her insatiable need to 
devour everything that came within her reach. Her 
hypothalamus (the gland of saciété) was in freewheel 
mode! No! Enough was enough! 


She was going to let herself die of starvation ra- 
ther than lie to everyone and to herself. She would 
now refuse to transport and maintain this greedy 
obese body. She desired, in a way, to protest against 
a God who had given her an ever-unfulfilled nature, 
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by a hunger strike that would make her a thin woman 
or... a dead body. She dreamed of becoming a gaunt 
skeleton. Her body would become so at all costs; one 
way or the other. She would fast to death, if neces- 
sary. Her grandmother once fasted to do penance and 
ennoble her soul. She would fast for a more down- 
to-earth ideal: to beautify her body. She no longer 
wanted to sacrifice her health, her salary, her sexu- 
ality, her very life, since she was condemned to live 
thirty years less than others, and to die in the atro- 
cious convulsions of eclampsia. Like everyone else, 
she wanted to go to the theater and travel by plane 
without being turned away because of seats that were 
too narrow. She was tired of lying, of repeating that 
her overweight — she preferred to use this word that 
seemed more innocent to her than obesity — was 
only due to a hormonal imbalance and not to her vo- 
racious gluttony. This lie, which at first was only a 
conscious coquetry, quickly became a conviction in 
which she firmly believed. 


Within twelve weeks, her body had effectively 
melted under the irresistible attacks of a determina- 
tion as desperate as it was suicidal. Every morning 
when she woke up, instead of seeing herself at the 
first stage of a new 24 stations ordeal during which 
she would have to carry her crushing cross of cellu- 
lite and deprivation, she preferred instead to consider 
the day that opened before her as an additional re- 
prieve before an inevitable death. That was a more 
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positive way of looking at it. And so, she enjoyed 
every day of her life with the same intensity as if it 
were the last. 


Then, one fine July morning, the miracle hap- 
pened. Looking at herself in her large mirror bought 
a few days earlier, she had seen a beautiful seven- 
teen-year-old girl with an irresistible body, although 
a little white. Only the slightly distended skins hinted 
at change. The pretty butterfly had finally slipped out 
of its unsightly chrysalis. 


In front of such an exciting marvel, her desire 
to die had faded like the morning mist under the 
sun’s caress. This sexy body had to tan as quickly as 
possible and offer itself, golden as a barbecue, to the 
greedy eyes of potential suitors in order to verify her 
sex appeal. 


Already, she had no doubt about the success of 
what she was undertaking. She jumped without fur- 
ther delay into her oversized jeans, which made her 
laugh to tears, and rushed towards Guilford Shop- 
ping Centre with a step still unsure as her fast had 
weakened her. Until then, she had built up a reputa- 
tion for virtue and austerity, even to the point of 
scruples, but now all she could think about was try- 
ing on the tiniest bikinis she could find. She could no 
longer feel her fatigue and tiredness as her mind and 
hormones carried her along. She did find a bikini. 
But it was so small, so small... Like in a bad fairy 
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tale, a few weeks later, she was pregnant. And her 
body had immediately begun to take on the indeter- 


minate forms she had had so much trouble getting rid 
of. 


The years had passed, dreary, raising her son. 
She had never been able to find out who the father 
was. She had tried to compare her physiognomy to 
the boys she had briefly dated during those few 
weeks of fame, but her baby seemed, as he grew up, 
to sometimes match one, sometimes the other, as if 
to confuse her. So she gave up searching, and con- 
tented herself with raising her child with love and 
wisdom, promising to assure him, later, that his dear 
father had died in a car accident. 


Only once again she went on a weight loss diet. 
She had participated in a poetry contest organized 
under the aegis of the International Association of 
the French-language press, which included several 
thousand newspapers, periodicals, television and 
radio channels. And she had had the good fortune to 
win the first prize, the jackpot. 


— You will be summoned to the 7V5 studios in Par- 
is to draw the jackpot. You've won the jackpot, but 
what's coming up in Paris is: what form will the 
jackpot take? The draw will take place on July 1* on 
Canada Day. It will be broadcast in front of two 
hundred million viewers across five continents, she 
was told. 
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— I don’t understand. What will be the jackpot? 


—It’s a surprise. You’ll draw in front of the televi- 
sion cameras one mystery envelope among several 
others of quite extraordinary value. There is, for ex- 
ample, a lifetime annuity of $ 300,000 per year, a 
free pass in perpetuity on all the world airlines ... and 
many others. 


—A real dream! 


The unexpected fortune that would fall to Lu- 
cille made her think that the problems of her life 
were definitively closed. She bathed from morning 
to evening in incomparable happiness. Her very 
nights were lulled with dreams of success. No whim, 
no fantasy, even among the most extravagant, 
seemed to remain beyond the reach of her tempta- 
tions. Who said money doesn't make you happy? She 
thought that saying was totally wrong; absolutely... 
She knew she was rich, and as a result, found herself 
happy without restrictions. She would have without 
the slightest hesitation called anyone who had the 
forehead to declare to her that happiness could in no 
way be measured by the thickness of the bank ac- 
count, and that her worries would certainly not dis- 
appear but simply change their nature. 


She thought of the final draw in Paris on Ju- 
ly 1. One thing was certain: four hundred million 
curious eyes were going to look at her, that was at 
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least seventy-five million men. Brushing off teenag- 
ers, middle-aged men and the elderly, she was left 
with a pool of nearly ten million potential young 
partners who would look at her with the keenest in- 
terest. Whereas until then she would have been satis- 
fied with a middle-aged man, her change in social 
status made her more demanding. Some would send 
marriage proposals to her... to her, the rejected, the 
black sheep of school and society. She couldn't help 
but imagine the postal bags of marriage proposals 
that would invade her small apartment. She’ll have 
to rent bigger... or rather BUY bigger. Her proletari- 
an reflexes stuck to her like tar under the feet of con- 
temporary bathers. And she, who had hitherto des- 
pised such self-serving marriage proposals, could not 
help but shudder with ease at the thought of the 
beautiful girls in her class who would learn that Lu- 
cille had become an object of lust, the darling of 
handsome boys. She would have ten, hundred, thou- 
sand times more love letters and marriage proposals 
than all the beauties of her neighborhood. Just re- 
ward for her efforts! But that's where it ends. She 
didn't want to be courted for her money alone. It was 
supposed to help, but her self-esteem encouraged her 
to present her physical person as positively as possi- 
ble. She had to lose weight again. She had a good 
five months left before the televised jackpot draw. 
She had plenty of time to lose her overweight cocoon 
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that kept her isolated from the world as in an airtight 
ivory tower. 


She undressed completely and bravely faced the 
large mirror she had pulled from the back of the at- 
tic. She had bought it in the past, when she had 
slimmed down, but had hastened to replace it with a 
tiny, tinted mirror, so that the resurgent obesity of 
her body did not attack her eyes and her morale. 
Standing in front of her large mirror, she tried to 
gauge the scope, the extent of the "work" to be en- 
visaged. The appearance of her body, which she al- 
ways avoided looking at, almost demoralized her 
completely. 


—No! I have to succeed. Obesity is one of the char- 
acteristics of the proletariat. I will now enter the se- 
lect club of the rich bourgeoisie! 


Ah! How pleasant these last words sounded to 
her ears, whereas until now she pronounced them, in 
French as in English, only with a certain contemptu- 
ous nuance! Could a word, in an instant, be emptied 
of its psychological connotation in her own mind 
that she had always believed to be objective and po- 
litically loaded? Her eyes scanned her anatomy with 
the attentiveness of a warlord who scrutinizes the 
faults and the recesses of the ground before launch- 
ing his victorious offensive. She found under a pile 
of laundry the old jeans she wore on her first suc- 
cessful diet. She looked at it in wonder and tried to 
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insert one of her legs; but only her foot could nestle 
there. She hung it from the chandelier; This jean 
would be her permanent "template". When she could 
fit into it, she’d finish her desperate dite. Provided 
that her weight loss and the blossoming of her physi- 
cal beauty did not lead to another pregnancy like the 
first time. No! She would be careful about that. She 
was no longer the snow goose she had been when her 
libido and body were first discovered. 


The draconian regime began at the very mo- 
ment. She skipped the three meals and spent her day 
gulping down many liters of water that made her 
nauseous. From now on, she never went out without 
her plastic jug with an airtight lid. Thus, like those 
priests of old days who took advantage of the slight- 
est moment of idleness of their minds to recite a few 
additional Pater Noster in order to accumulate as 
many plenary indulgences as possible, she took ad- 
vantage of her moments of inaction to swallow a few 
sips of water: in the elevator, at the wheel of her 
car... Everywhere. 


The fat layer that caulked her body resisted this 
new aggression for a few days. Then it began to melt 
slowly. Every morning, Lucille weighed herself 
carefully and recorded the result on a long graph that 
ended on the thirteenth of June. After which, she 
would put on her pajamas, press her camcorder, 
permanently installed in a corner of the room, and 
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place herself in the opposite corner, always in the 
same position, arms along the body, eyes directed 
towards the large crucifix of old bronze in a kind of 
silent prayer, and feet carefully placed in two paper 
ovals pinned to the carpet. The camcorder was set to 
record only three or four frames before automatically 
shutting down. She wanted to see herself lose weight 
in accelerated motion and admire her beauty blos- 
som, like those rosebuds and begonias that open in a 
few seconds on television screens. After all this ritu- 
al, Lucille carefully scrutinized the progress with the 
naked eye. Her inquisitive gaze felt every promi- 
nence, weighed every bulge, and gauged the slightest 
protuberance with great care. She swivelled on her- 
self in order to observe for a long time the waxy 
whiteness of her back and buttocks. She could have 
distributed with precision the two hundred and ten 
grams of fat matter disappeared during the day: each 
flank had lost twenty-seven grams, the belly apron 
twenty-five, the saddlebags a good total of forty-four 
grams, the love handles —which, paradoxically, 
hung as if invisible hands were distending them eve- 
ry night— ten grams, the jowls four, the double chin 
three grams. She negotiated the decigrams upwards 
with the stubbornness of a Tunisian carpet merchant. 
As for the breasts, she watched them melt with ap- 
prehension mixed with distress. Would they survive 
such a diet? Would she have to use a beauty clinic? 
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This done, she headed to her medicine cabinet 
to absorb an impressive number of pills: vitamins C 
for strengthening bones, A to maintain her vision. B1 
to improve her metabolism, D against rickets perpet- 
ually on the lookout, E to promote good circulation, 
K to improve the blood ... And she crowned her vit- 
amin alphabet with a birth control pill; just to give 
herself a certain impression. From 120kg (the limit 
of her scale) she had begun to measure the progress 
of her diet on this instrument. 


The first two months passed like this, marked 
by very long daily walks. Imperceptibly, the belly 
and kneeling aprons, the breasts, the love handles 
emptied of their fat substance and began to hang like 
the sails of a ship in flat calm. One day, when she 
lifted the belly apron, the brushy Mount of Venus 
began to appear between the thighs on which the 
cellulite craters were shallower. She then felt as hap- 
py as Noah in his ark seeing Mount Ararat, the first 
summit of dry land in the Ocean of the Flood. And 
then, on another occasion, leaning down, she saw 
daylight between her thighs. O unspeakable joy that 
only those who have experienced it can appreciate! 


From the first of January to the fifteenth of May, 
Lucille lost seventy kilos. She absorbed nothing sol- 
id except a multitude of vitamins. Between the fif- 
teenth of May and mid-June, nearly fifteen extra ki- 
los melted. Thus, in the middle of June, she weighed 
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only fifty-seven kilos. The flesh and skins, emptied 
of their fat load, stretched only very slowly on the 
bones. The young woman was in a state of fatigue 
that bordered on exhaustion. But she was finally get- 
ting into her jeans! Never had she been so deter- 
mined to look beautiful. Ten times a day, she looked 
at her belly, which she tucked in with conviction to 
emphasize her breasts, and observed her hips whose 
skin gradually took on the tension and firmness of 
youth. With her fingertips, she gently massaged her 
cheeks by pulling them towards the temples to dis- 
courage incipient wrinkles, and tormented her double 
chin by raising, in the same way, the flabby flesh of 
the neck and jaws. 


Towards the end of June, Lucille began to eat 
again. But she arranged for her meals to total only a 
few calories. Besides, at first, she didn't know how to 
chew anymore. She was constantly biting her tongue 
or cheeks. When she had regained strength and bal- 
ance, she decided to go and choose a beautiful dress 
downtown, as well as, of course, all the matching 
accessories: nylon stockings, jewelry, handbag and 
high-heeled shoes... And passers-by wondered why 
she scanned every window so carefully as she scruti- 
nized the curves of her figure. 


The day of departure was approaching. Her su- 
perhuman efforts had been crowned with success. 
She had literally forged the look of a beautiful and 
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desirable young girl. On the twenty-eighth of June 
she placed her son in the care of some relative, bor- 
rowed some money from friends, and, armed with 
her plane ticket booked two months earlier, took a 
shuttle to the Sea-Island polder where Vancouver 
International Airport is located. An Airbus A330 of 
Air Transat bound for Paris removed her like a straw 
fetus. 


A beautiful limousine with driver in livery was 
waiting for her on arrival. The young driver couldn't 
resist courting her a little. She felt young, charming 
and madly happy. 


On the morning of the official jackpot ceremo- 
ny, she was extremely busy. She explained in detail, 
at the hairdresser, the style she wanted, then she 
spent a few hours at the manicure, at the beautician... 
She was made a beauty mask with eggs and honey to 
nourish and soften his skin. Another mask with cu- 
cumber slices strengthened her flesh. Mud was ap- 
plied to her body. Her limbs were massaged to relax 
her mind under tension, and increase the elasticity of 
her gait. 


She came out radiant, resplendent, though still 
very tense. The long limousine and its handsome 
driver in livery waited faithfully in front of the glass 
door. The International Association of the French 
Speaking Press covered the cost of the entire stay. 
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The date of the draw finally arrived, that dread- 
ed and long-awaited day. Lucille was taken to the 
Palais des Congrés where an impressive crowd was 
buzzing. The winners occupied the seats in the front 
row that had been specially reserved for them. Léon 
Zitrone, well known master of ceremonies with his 
consummate style, presented the artists who had 
been invited to enhance the award ceremony: magi- 
cians, singers, flamenco guitarists, ventriloquists... 
Between each presentation, the master of ceremonies 
invited a few candidates to go on stage, where they 
pulled an envelope from a glass barrel: money, jew- 
elry, tourist trips... Everyone went back to their seats, 
very satisfied. Lucille knew she would be the last, 
the evening’s bouquet. She felt an enormous tension 
rising inside her that contracted her nerves, almost to 
the breaking point. She laughed when the crowd 
laughed; Her eyes seemed to be watching the show 
and her ears listening, but she couldn't hear anything, 
couldn't see more. She felt like she had left her body 
and was observing herself from the outside, trans- 
cending herself. She was going to be rich. Provided 
she did not earn those useless free trips for life 
around the world; Because, in any case, she could 
not devote much time each year to this kind of ac- 
tivity. It would be an almost useless gift. For any 
other jackpot, she would consider herself happy. She 
knew that she could not change the prize that chance 
would assign to her. It was impossible. Hit-and-miss! 
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Suddenly two rows of heralds, in yellow and 
red suits of pages, and equipped with long sparkling 
copper trunks, entered the scene and arranged them- 
selves in a V shape. In the corner was installed a 
glass barrel at the bottom of which had been placed 
fifteen envelopes; Fifteen mysterious jackpots of the 
most sumptuous! 


Lucille felt even more alien to herself. She 
seemed to be watching a movie in which a poor, ugly 
shepherdess became a rich and beautiful princess. 
The long, gleaming horns began to tear apart the su- 
perheated atmosphere of their monochord sound, as 
if medieval knights were going to confront each oth- 
er in a colorful joust. The deafening noise suddenly 
faded and Leon Zitrone's hoarse voice filled the si- 
lence: 


—And now, ladies and gentlemen, the Association 
Internationale de la Presse Francophone is pleased 
to invite a young and charming Canadian young lady 
to take to the podium to proceed with the mysterious 
draw of her jackpot. Miss Lucille Bouchard)... 


Lucille felt her legs lift her up and carry her to 
the huge podium where the multicolored pages blew 
at the top of their lungs in their shining trumpet. The 
crowd applauded loudly. Lucille thought of the four 
hundred million eyes riveted on her through televi- 
sion cameras. She knew she was rich and coveted, 
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but, God!... that she couldn't wait for it all to be 
over! 


—Come close to the barrel, Lucille. What are your 
immediate plans, with such a fortune? 


Lucille gathered the answers she had been pre- 
paring for a long time and articulated, hesitating a 
little: 


—I wish to travel, visit many countries and, perhaps, 
if I find my soulmate, get married. 


She wanted to warn potential candidates that 
her heart was available. 


—So, notice to amateurs! You will have no difficul- 
ty, judging by your irresistible charm, concludes Lé- 
on Zitrone, in a tone as courteous as ceremonial. Do 
you want to draw an envelope? 


She hesitated for a split second and then chose 
one at random: 


—Please open it and read to us in what form you will 
receive this fortune. 


Lucille ripped open the envelope, read... read 
again carefully, as if French words required several 
seconds to be processed and understood by her Van- 
couver brain. Suddenly, before the eyes of the petri- 
fied crowd, Lucille staggered and collapsed in one 
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block; Fainted. A murmur of amazement filled the 
huge Palais des Congrés. 


A few firefighters on duty rushed in, followed 
by several doctors who came as spectators. Leon 
Zitrone bent down, picked up the white sheet 
clutched in Lucille's livid fingers, and exclaimed into 
his big microphone bright red like a lollipop: 


— Miss Lucille Bouchard has the extraordinary 
chance to win... her weight in gold bars! 
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-6- 
Water is life 

(-W ocial pressure forces people to follow fash- 
S ions, closely or just as an amateur. For fear of 
WD critivism, we dress like everyone else, behave 
according to the rules of our environment, and we 
even end up thinking like our own kind so as not to 
be excluded from our social group, as the marginal- 
ized are. 

In a small village in the Kamloops area, in the 
Canadian Rockies, once lived an old-fashioned orig- 
inal which always went against the tide of passing 
fads. 


If his fellow citizens wanted to encourage him 
to modernize his home, he immediately chose the 
opposite and clung to his decision like a clam to its 
rock. Such was old Albert. He had always been left 
in peace, until the day he received a visit by a mem- 
ber of the City Council. 


—Here you are, said the Council's President. I'm 
coming to talk to you about a project that will excite 
you. The City Council has decided to install running 
water on tap throughout the village. We will build a 
water tower on the nearby mountain, and the piping 
to each house... 
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—But, by how much are you going to increase Mu- 
nicipal taxation? 


—They will certainly go up a little. It’s unavoidable! 
But we will also be entitled to government aid. The 
Provincial Government will subsidize all the works! 


Until then, Albert had listened attentively to 
every answer the diplomatic advisor weighed up in 
meticulous detail, knowing that one detail too many 
could root his old interlocutor into a definitive re- 
fusal. It seems that flexibility of mind wears out with 
the time and that the older people, tired of having all 
their lives granted compromises to their entourage, 
their spouse, their employees, want, during their last 
years, no longer compromise themselves in decisions 
that do not perfectly respond to their deepest choice 
in its fullness. "They become unbearable, brittle, 
intractable, irascible. This is deplorable!" says their 
entourage, furious to find that it’s no longer possible 
to put pressure on a person who has nothing left to 
expect from life but the inevitable. 


—And with what water are we going to fill the water 
tower? 


—With Lake Gagnon’s. 
—In that case, I have to refuse. 


—Why?" inquired the councilor, sorry for the turn 
the conversation was taking. 
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—Because the water of Lake Gagnon has no taste! 


—Isn't that the first quality of water? Water must be 
tasteless and colorless. 


—Those who believe it are illogical. Water is en- 
riched, underground, with soil and subsoil minerals. 


—Then, it's not pure water anymore... 


—Of course, it is! On the contrary. These minerals 
bring us good health. Observe the spring water sold 
in bottles in grocery stores. By consulting the labels, 
you'll find that it contains a whole assortment of el- 
ements that make it very valuable to our health. 
Whereas in the water of your lake... 


—Water will be constantly monitored and tested by 
Government services. 


—But the taste?... Have you thought about the taste? 
Here you are; taste this water for me," he said, filling 
her a glass. You will experience all the richness of 
our terroir. A taste warm, pungent, tangy, slightly 
salty. It's not a sterile taste like the water from the 
lake, as unsavoury as rainwater or distilled water that 
fills car batteries! 


In order to support his refusal, Albert took a 
water sample from his well, and another from Lac 
Gagnon, and had them analyzed in a large laboratory 
in Vancouver. A few days later he rushed to the 
mayor in proudly brandishing the results. The differ- 
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ence turned out to be spectacular. While the lake wa- 
ter did not contain than a little limescale, the ingredi- 
ents that enriched the water from his well formed a 
list of the most impressive: 


Calcium Ca 2+ 0.654 g/l 
Sulfates SO 42 2.589 g/l 
Hydrogen carbonate HCO 3 0.512 g/l 
Sodium Na+ 1.123 g/l 
Magnesium Mg 2+ 0,210 g/l 
Phosphorus P 0,012 g/l 


—And I inquired, continued old Albert after listing 
all these minerals with their symbols chemicals to 
further impress the mayor. The Magnesium strength- 
ens our memory and maintains our brain in perfect 
condition. That's why at 90 years old, I am still able 
to prevent our City Council from plunging our com- 
munity into irreparable mistakes. 


—Yes, yes! added the mayor, nodding his head, 
convinced that he would never be able to rescue the 
old man from his obstinacy. 


—TI did some research, you know!... Calcium and 
phosphorus strengthen the bones of our skeleton, the 
magnesium fortifies our muscles, others: sulfates, 
hydrogen carbonate and sodium contribute to quality 
of our tissues and the proper functioning of our or- 
gans. 


The City Council then delegated a whole group 
of counselors to convince the obstinate old man. The 
old bachelor hermit was known to be intimidated 
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only by women, so several were sent. They tried eve- 
rything that rhetoric, cunning, diplomacy, subtlety 
and even subterfuge have to offer in the way of per- 
suasion. All areas in which women are geniuses. 
They tugged at the heartstrings of solidarity, religion, 
even logic, and tried to make him understand that the 
whole village had to sign an acceptance before 
grants could be released by the Government. Noth- 
ing helped. The Old stubborn was only rooting itself 
even more in his refusal, like a vexing cork sinking 
into its bottleneck when trying to extract it. 


—So you would accept that the whole population 
does not have running water on tap throughout the 
village, just by your personal decision alone? Admit 
that it is not very benevolent of you. 


—Listen to me. For me, water is life. It brings the 
essence of what a being seeks in the Nature. In addi- 
tion it’s the water of the terroir, the water that have 
drunk our ancestors and that our children will drink. 
This is only by water from my well that I can get this 
life beautiful... and you want to make me drink a 
water as sterile in quality as distilled water. A water 
that has no soul, no heart. It's not the water of our 
terroir, the water that quenched thirst and nourished 
our ancestors. In addition, it can be very dangerous. 
Water is life, but it can also be death if we are not 
careful to what it can carry. 
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City Councilors listened open-mouthed that 
long, vibrant tirade. Taking advantage of a silence, 
the teacher tried to make him understand that, ac- 
cording to the Nature's hydraulic cycle, water was 
constantly renewed; especially spring water from 
wells, groundwater moved constantly like rivers, and 
lakes kept their reserves longer. So, all the patriotism 
in the world, all the love of the terroir could not in- 
crease the value of a water compared to another. 


Seeing that the old man anchored himself even 
more in its obstinacy, the Council met again behind 
closed doors to try to break the deadlock and resolve 
the problem, more and more difficult. Finally, one of 
the Municipality Councillor, Paul Jones, was struck 
by a genius idea: all we had to do was just fill the 
water tower with water from Albert's well, if he 
would like, and thus, the whole village could benefit 
from the "incalculable qualities" of his water which 
he considered sacred. All Members of the assembly 
laughed heartily, happy to See the end of the tunnel. 


A few minutes later, the Council at the big 
complete knocked on old Albert's door: 


—We have finally found the ideal solution. If you 
agree to share with the entire community the benefits 
of your water, we could have running water in the 
coming weeks. 


—You see me very happy. I agree to sign. 
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They had it initialled immediately, lest the old 
original did not change his mind. After which, to 
celebrate their good and laborious decision, they 
toast, not with Champagne, but with a good glass of 
clear water from the old man's well. They drank and 
savored each sip with an obvious pleasure and tried, 
with mimicry of Chevaliers du Tastevin*, to analyze 
the effects of their water on their taste buds. 


—I find it very salty compared to the water of the 
lake, said one. 


Everyone agreed. 


—It is, of course, the multitude of natural ingredients 
that gives your water "that good taste of terroir". I 
am Happy to see that everyone will enjoy your bene- 
fits, declared the mayor to celebrate the event in a 
little more ceremonial way. 


The crisis was finally resolved, the Gordian 
Knot severed. Water supply work could begin. The 
village, which had regained its calm, lived very hap- 


Py. 
Then, old Albert ended up dying anyway, de- 
spite the qualities of its invigorating water. He had 


lived ninety-nine long years; probably thanks to its 
nectar of long life. 


4 eThe Wine-Tasting Knights. 
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When the gravedigger opened the family grave 
in order to taking Albert's oak coffin down, he found 
out that the grave was flooded. Water totally covered 
the coffins of his wife, parents and grand-parents. 


Verification done, all graves in the cemetery were 
flooded. 


A dowser, hastily summoned, poured a coloring 
powder dye in the water which submerged the ceme- 
tery. The next day, all the taps in the village were 
vomiting blood-red water. 


"The next day, all the taps in the village were vomiting. blood-red water." 
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oes 
Ancillary loves 
lex! Please bring me a handkerchief. 


Hurry! 
\ Alexander clenched his jaws and went 


to the laundry reserve to fetch the hand- 
kerchief. "He may well serve himself 

this tyrant. He still thinks he is in Europe," grumbled 
the servant. 
—There you have it, Monsieur le Comte. 
—It takes you time to execute an order... Thank you, 
anyway! 

Alexander kept a tense silence and expression- 
less eyes, but a puff of hatred invaded his mind like a 
suffocating vapor. He remembered very well "the big 
move"; the final expatriation. That was in 1940; dur- 
ing the Phoney War. Germany absolutely wanted to 
destroy the influence of Europe in the world. The 
whole family had left old Europe ready to explode 
like a powder keg. It was not to escape the general 
mobilization, since Monsieur le Comte-senior was 
already fifty-one years old and his son only eleven. 
As for him, Alexandre, with his fifteenth birthday, he 
was already serving as an errand boy. 

The rats were fleeing the sinking European 
ship. All the staff had followed, as well as the stylish 
furniture and the equipment of winemaking and 
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cenology: behaves, vats and barrels, completely dis- 
mantled and transformed into staves. Even the vines 
had been carefully uprooted with part of the land of 
Aquitaine and loaded onto the freighter anchored in 
the port of Bordeaux. 

Then one day, shortly before the German inva- 
sion, the Steam Ship POINTE-DE-GRAVE Set sail for Van- 
couver via the Panama Canal. There, it was neces- 
sary to transport everything to the Okanagan Valley, 
which enjoyed a very favourable climate for the 
growth of vines. had taken care to buy an immense 
estate. It was close to the site where in 1859 a French 
Oblate, Father Charles Pandosy, had planted the first 
vines near Kelowna>. Monsieur le Comte built, not a 
replica of their Bordeaux castle, whose crenellated 
towers would have seemed very strange in this re- 
gion of the New World, but a large mansion of the 
most comfortable with the apartments of the masters 
and those of the staff. Each kept his rank; as in 
France. 


Alexandre felt all the more uncomfortable in 
his situation as an eternal valet because his own 
childhood had been steeped in the frustrations of his 
mother Josephine. Indeed, when she was still young, 
she had been approached by Monsieur le Comte- 
pére. She was then in the attic to collect hay. Mon- 


° eFather Charles Pandosy (born in Marseilles in 1824) simply wanted to ensure the 


supply of Mass wine for the Catholic mission he headed. He was the first white man 
to settle in the Okanagan Valey. He died in 1891 in Kelowna (BC, Canada). 
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sieur le Comte, who never hesitated to lend a hand 
democratically, when necessary, passed the sheaves 
to her at the end of his pitchfork. She had to stack 
them up against the wall. Her twenties had beautiful- 
ly shaped her body, and men coveted her shameless- 
ly. But she wanted to preserve her reputation in the 
country, knowing well that they would immediately 
boast of their good fortune, little concerned with 
safeguarding hers. She could see that Monsieur le 
Comte, who stretched out his sheaves of hay at arm's 
length, could not tear his eyes off her beautiful legs. 
She knew it all the more because she herself had 
chosen this loose dress to come to work in the attic, 
not being able to resist the idea of making a touch of 
charm to the old man. And when the latter had hand- 
ed her the bottle of wine, at the moment of the break, 
she had jumped to the ground, like a doe, in order to 
come and quench her thirst. What was supposed to 
happen had happened. She trembled like a leaf but 
had not resisted in the slightest for fear that it would 
discourage him. She had not experienced any physi- 
cal pleasure. She was a virgin and Monsieur le 
Comte was old. But, beyond the vague remorse 
which —mixed with an indefinable voluptuousness 
to violate the moral rule— disturbed the calm deter- 
mination of her mind, she could not help thinking 
that, by this gesture, she was creating a carnal link 
with the Count's wealth. Perhaps she would get some 
material benefit, a few crumbs of well-being. 
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But her hopes were soon dashed. When her belly 
began to round, she came to show it before the noble 
father's eyes. The latter had shown nothing but an- 
noyance. That she had become pregnant at the first 
deviation on her part seemed to her a betrayal, an 
injustice even. He easily convinced himself that she 
had tricked him by parading her irresistible legs, and 
as a result, he declared himself the victim and not the 
aggressor. His fault seemed to him the inevitable 
result of that of the girl, and he cleared his con- 
science in two brushstrokes of rhetoric. Just as most 
men usually do. 


As for her, she did not even remember her sud- 
den movements, partially unconscious, intended to 
twirl her long dress, which had kindled the fire of 
concupiscence in the old man's head. When she real- 
ized that the father would not recognize the child and 
that, as a result, she permanently lost all hope of ex- 
tricating herself from her social class, she discreetly 
inquired with a lawyer in Bordeaux. 


—Article 756 of the Napoleonic Code recognizes 
natural children as heirs in the same way as legiti- 
mate children... —the young woman's heart jumped 
for joy— ... but they must first have been recognized 
by the father. This is a sine qua non, i.e. indispen- 
sable, condition. 


—TIf the uterine child (Oh! What a deplorable name!) 
is recognized, continued the imperturbable lawyer, 
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and if there is a direct heir as in the case that con- 
cerns you, the recognized natural child is entitled to 
receive only half of his normal share: therefore, if 
the property is valued at two million, the normal 
shares would be one million per child. The natural 
child will therefore receive half a million and the 
legitimate child a million and a half. But he must be 
recognized beforehand. This is the only action that 
could give your child back half of his rights. 


Discouraged, the young servant had therefore 
resolved to raise her child alone, a boy who looked 
like Monsieur le Comte; even more than his own son 
who had taken on the features of his mother, the 
Countess. 


v 


Then we had to live the great expatriation to- 
wards Canada. The difficult adaptation to a new 
country, a drier climate, Saharan heat in summer, 
Siberian cold in winter, new customs... After which 
the Count and the Countess, doubtless judging their 
role finished, had left this world, one after the other 
within a few days of each other, like faithful com- 
panions of rope who unravel together during a peri- 
lous climb. Alexander was already forty-eight years 
old; Two years less than the new owner, the legiti- 
mate son, who, in inheriting everything, had left a 
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deep burden in the heart of the household. His moth- 
er, who died several years ago, had shaped her son's 
mind out of her own frustrations. He was not una- 
ware of who had fathered him, and would have 
wanted to participate in the running of the winery as 
a full partner. His servile condition seemed to him of 
another age, especially in the face of the young heir, 
imbued with his person and his authority. Under the 
pretext of faithfully preserving the aristocratic tradi- 
tion of the family, the young Comte was in fact only 
perpetuating outdated hierarchical relations between 
masters and valets. It was necessary to call him 
"Monsieur le Comte" at every moment, and Alexan- 
der had the impression that this state of affairs had 
the sole purpose of keeping him in his inferior social 
position. He did not require this from its Canadian 
employees, who did not speak French. Change jobs? 


There was no question of leaving this estate of 
which he considered himself a bit as one of the au- 
thentic owners. Monsieur le Comte could always try 
to humiliate him, he would never leave this property 
unjustly bequeathed to one of the two sons by their 
unworthy common father. Alexander had tried to 
negotiate with the legitimate heir in order to obtain a 
substantial salary increase, and especially a certain 
recognition of his rights as a natural child. To no 
avail. 
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This last claim had almost struck the young 
Comte with a heart attack, so inopportune and even 
unseemly did the claims of this insolent valet seem 
to him. His noble father had once used his Droit de 
Cuissage®, so be it! The child was unquestionably 
his. The striking resemblance was there to convince 
anyone. But that wasn't a good enough reason. It 
would certainly not be a farm servant who would 
make the law! In desperation, Alexander turned to a 
lawyer in Vernon, a town in the Okanagan Valley: 


— In theory, you can't do anything against your em- 
ployer. But if you can prove that you are the Comte- 
Senior's illegitimate son, you will certainly be able to 
claim your share of the inheritance, even if your fa- 
ther never deigned to make an official recognition. 
Although physical resemblance cannot be considered 
lawful or legal in any way, you can at least convince 
a judge to have a DNA analysis performed. That 
would be a historic precedent in BC, and I am confi- 
dent that Canadian courts would regard positive re- 
sults as compelling and irrefutable evidence. 


—What do I need to do? 


—It will be difficult. The ideal would be to take 
from your father's body some samples of organic 
matter, i.e. skin, bone or hair. 


® ePowerful men (and sometimes women, like Catherine of Russia) have always 
arrogated to themselves the Droit de Cuissage, that is to say the feudal "right of the 
first night" with a new bride. It was not a written law but a moral (or rather immoral) 
one. 
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—There is in a medallion, a lock of hair of the Sen- 
ior-Comte and another of his wife. The son wanted 
to keep them when they died. This is, it seems, a tra- 
dition in their family. 


—It will be perfect. After which, attach a wick of 
your own hair and send it to Ottawa to the Lauren- 
tian University Genetics lab. They work on the 
A.D.N. You will have the answer in two months, and 
you'll get to the bottom of it. 


Alexander dispatched everything as quickly as 
possible. For good measure, he attached a wick of 
his half-brother, the legal heir, a wick of Madame la 
Comtesse and another of his dear mother. 


Three and a half months later, the postman 
handed him a registered letter which Alexander fe- 
verishly unsealed: 


"Dear Sir, "We have the honor to transmit to 

you the results of the four genctic analyses that 
we have subjected to the samples of organic mat- 
ter tested for a paternity investigation: 
"1) The sample identified under the Cabel of Ae- 
exander was sired by the owner of the sample 
identified under the name of Monsieur le Comte- 
father. 
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"2) The sample identified ag Alexander was sired 
by the owner of the sample identified as Jose- 
p&ine. 

"3) The sample identified under the name of Mon- 
sicur Ce Comte-fils was sired by the owner of the 
sample identified ag Madame la comtesse. 

4) The sample identified under the name of Mon- 
sicur Ce Comte-fils was not fathered by the owner 
of the sample identified under the name of Mon- 
sicur Ce Comte-pere. 

"Attached ave the analysis sheets and diagrams 
supporting these conclusions. "Plcase accept, Sir, 
the expression of our best feelings. 

Signed: The Director of the Federal Laboratory for 


Canadian Genetic Research. 

Alexander read and reread the letter. An im- 
mense joy invaded him. He had scientific and legal 
proof that he was indeed the son — and therefore the 
legitimate heir — of his father. He jumped into his 
car and rushed to his lawyer, who read the letter si- 
lently, nodding his head to express his satisfaction. 
When he had gone through the fourth conclusion, the 
lawyer was struck with amazement and slowly raised 
his head, rolling his eyes in amazement: 


—You realize?... Wow! Do you realize the legal im- 
plications of this fourth conclusion? 
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—What do you mean? 


—Under Canadian law, you are the only direct heir 
of the Earl. If you want to go to court, I guarantee 
you the happy outcome of the trial. Happy for you 
only, Sir! 


Alexander was speechless. He had to take the 
time to slowly assimilate all these sudden upheavals. 
Thus, he was not only the legitimate heir but the one 
and only heir. He was THE owner; and the Comte's 
son had, paradoxically, no right to the inheritance. In 
fact, he, Alexander the valet, was THE son. Madame 
la Comtesse-Mére had also formerly deceived her 
husband, without realizing the incalculable conse- 
quences which this infidelity would entail for her 
descendants, for according to French law, the proper- 
ty had always belonged to Monsieur le Comte alone; 
exclusively! 


All this seemed so unreal to him that he could 
not believe it. He needed to think; long. 


He returned to the estate. No sooner had he 
stopped the car than his boss, furious, went out ges- 
ticulating in a disorderly manner. He abruptly ex- 
ploded against Alexander: 


—Where were you? What were you doing? You are 
decidedly no longer good at anything. While here we 
are overwhelmed with work, you walk around. You 
go about to do your small and insignificant business. 
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Do you think I'm paying you for that? I would not 
like to free myself from your services since I want to 
preserve the tradition of the family which is to be 
particularly charitable towards our servants... even 
the least valid. But don't exaggerate. Don't push me 
to the limit. Otherwise you will force me to throw 
you on the street... 


Despite the anger that was beginning to invade 
his heart, Alexander managed for the first time to 
retain all his phlegm. He was Monsieur le Comte. He 
had to show calm and dignity. With some jubilation 
in his voice, he brandished the letter and said, choos- 
ing his words: 


—For your information, my dear, you should read 
the results of the DNA analysis carried out by my 
Vernon’s lawyer in Ottawa. This concerns you very 
much. 


The Earl carefully read the four conclusions. He 
turned terribly pale and then raised his head: 


—What is this madness? Are you trying to steal my 
assets? Ungrateful! That's how you want to thank me 
for giving you work... But I will fight to the end. 
Everything had to be redone under judicial control, 
exhumation of the bodies, taking samples of bones, 
hair, and DNA analysis, in three different laborato- 
ries to avoid errors. 
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A few months later, the results came. All three 
confirmed the first analysis. Research in Bordeaux 
established that the Comtesse-Meére had, according 
to the marriage contract, almost no right to inher- 
itance, the spouses having been married under the 
Regime of Separation of Assets. So, it all came back 
to Alexander. 


The latter thinks long and hard in order to ar- 
range the first interview of the new master with his 
new employee: 


"This is what I have decided," composed Alex- 
ander in his head. From now on, you will call me 
Monsieur le Comte and I will call you Alex, the tradi- 
tional name of the servant in our family. I want to 
keep the aristocratic traditions of my father, the Earl, 
and this name must remain that of the valet. Yes! 
Don't protest. I want it! You will either submit or 
resign. I can throw you to the street. I take the name 
of the master and you take the name of the valet. Al- 
so, when you address me, be sure to stand respectful- 
ly six steps away!" He repeated several times aloud 
and in front of a mirror his powerful formulas, prom- 
ising himself to take on as haughty an air as possible 
in order to impose his authority on this kind of arro- 
gant bastard who had already stolen a good part of 
his existence. 


When he was ready, he went to the room where 
the new "Alexander" lay. He entered without knock- 
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ing and was stunned to see the latter lying on his 
bed, a revolver in his hand. In his temple a large red 
dot let flow a thin trickle of blood. He had stolen his 
revenge. His blue blood had not allowed him to en- 
dure such a decline. 


His blue blood? But... 
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-8- 
Jonas 

n old lady from Vancouver once told me a 
B= sad story that I would like to share 

with you. Animals are adorable, We all 
know that. Some extremists even go so far as to 
claim that only animal-loving humans can be called 
respectable. It is still one of these excessive language 
that is too often used to categorize in a too hasty and 
superficial way our fellows. But I leave the pen to 
the old lady. 

We once lived in a pretty bourgeois house lo- 
cated on the edge of a blue creek on Vancouver Is- 
land, and I loved watching the waves that broke tire- 
lessly on basalt reefs. I dreamed when watching 
these liquid masses, these waves exploding and tear- 
ing into shreds on the petrified lace that formed the 
coastline. The rocks seemed to swell with water, 
then dripped through all their pores like big blackish 
sponges shimmering in the setting sun. Over there, 
beyond the infinite horizon, I imagined distant coun- 
tries where unknown languages were spoken. This 
water so enveloping, so temporary, so shimmering, 
so changing, so... fragile sometimes, fascinated me, 
especially when the rollers of the Pacific swell tore 
apart on the sharp eternal reefs. But I knew that the 
obstinacy and perseverance of the waves would 
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sooner or later overcome the hardness of the reefs. 
The very fine sand that warmed and tickled my toes 
was an irrefutable, palpable proof of this. Each grain 
was once part of those rocks that were thought to be 


eternal. 


Jonas 


One day, while my mind was randomly wan- 
dering on these liquid expanses, my hand absent- 
mindedly stroked Carrot, a big angora cat with silky 
red fur. A slight shock pulled me out of my reverie. 
"Ah! Again this Jonas! This horrible alley cat want- 
ed his share of caresses. Ugly as a parasite but jeal- 
ous as an eldest sister. Moved with pity, I attributed 
with my left hand a few caresses to Jonas. He tilted 
his head, to the right and the left, as if he didn’t want 
to miss any of the gentleness of my hand, of that af- 
fection he seemed to desire to the end of my gesture. 
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All cats have their own tics. Jonah particularly liked 
my hand to bend his rigid ears. He would never have 
stopped offering me his good round head. But after a 
few minutes, I moved on to his spine, which I care- 
fully massaged down to his tail with my fingertips, 
triggering a purr of approval and pleasure. 


Having done this, I gave Jonas a few minutes of 
respite on my knees, then I pushed him back to the 
ground to give way to the beautiful Carrot, very hap- 
py to recover my lap which he considered his undi- 
vided property. 


Jonas had arrived to us one spring evening. 
Probably from the devouring loves of some nym- 
phomaniac pussy, he wore on his fur dress the stig- 
mata of these nocturnal orgies. Each male seemed to 
have affixed on her coat, as a seal, a piece of his own 
fur; gray was close to black, yellow, and white with 
brown, as on a multicolored quilt. My puritanical 
mother, and to be frank, myself, Couldn't help but 
feel about the unfortunate Jonas a vague sense of 
commiseration. Bastardization was then relatively 
exceptional in humans. The generalization of cohabi- 
tation has now trivialized. So we were watching Jo- 
nah a As if his mother had not been governed by an 
instinct irresistible, but by human free will, by desire 
to wallow in a demeaning and perverse debauchery. 
This feeling of latent contempt, which inhabited my 
mother and myself, unbeknownst to us, made us 
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consider the beautiful Carrot Hair as the one and on- 
ly cat of the House. Jonah's stay with us exhaled a 
perfume temporary such as musk or marjoram. And 
if hair- de-Carrot — more generous than us, we must 
admit humbly — seemed to have admitted him to his 
side in a feline confraternity, we could not refrain 
from take him only as an intruder. The awful Jonah 
seemed understand him, and his greed to beg for ca- 
resses and attention, which we only give it in a very 
parsimonious, encouraged him to solicit even more 
our affection. It horrified us a little because we had 
the impression that by his behavior he was not look- 
ing for than to supplant Carrot Hair in our hearts, 
which represented for us the height of ingratitude. 
Hair-of- Carrot had the generosity to make room for 
the end of the bench, and Jonah seemed to want to 
play hips and elbows to push him out. So it was 
without No scruples and bluntness that we repous- 
Sluggish at the bottom of our knees when we thought 
we had him allocated his daily quota of affection and 
caresses. One day, however, when economic condi- 
tions had shrunk our livelihoods, our neighbour sug- 
gested to my mother: 


— Mrs. Schall, you should get rid of your cats. 
"No, never! 


"Maybe not both, but at least Jonah. It is so ug- 
ly that there is no reason to keep it. 
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"You are tough, Mrs Saez. Just because he's ug- 


ly doesn't mean he has to die. He is not responsible 
for his physical appearence. 


"No, that's not what I mean. But... 
"Anyway, I'll never have the heart to do it." 


sting. If I give it to SPC A, they will put it to 
death. 


It is no longer adoptable. 


"Who is talking to you about getting him 
stung?" Go lose it in the countryside. He will make a 
new life. 


"He's going to get killed... 


"No, he will adapt. Its fur is already camou- 
flaged by All the colors of the rainbow. He will have 
no trouble hunt. He will soon rediscover his instinct 
of carnas- SIER predator. 


So we decided to go and lose Jonah in the end. 
Vancouver Queue on a summer Saturday. With 
mines and the voices of conspirators — as if we 
were fearing that Jonah did not understand the mean- 
ing of our conspiracy — we prepared his journey 
without return. We had to leave The highway for a 
national road, then for a path forester, ford two or 
three rivers so that it lost track. We had heard stories 
faithful cats, who, guided by an infallible instinct, 
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traveled continents to find their masters. We didn't 
want to fail in our attempt. The parents of Petit 
Poucet had certainly not had to prepare their bad 
move with more meticulousness. The fateful Satur- 
day arrived. Jonah was entitled to his cigarette and 
his glass of condemned rum, in this case a full box of 
cat pie that he devoured with beautiful teeth After 
some hesitation, very surprised to get a ration more 
generous than that of Poil-de-Carotte. We had 
Shame for betraying the word given. But... who had 
gave a word? Not us anyway! From thread to needle 
we had been caught in the net of responsibilities li- 
ties, like teenagers flirting innocently and who sud- 
denly find themselves fathers and mothers. Must be 
extraordinarily jealous of one's freedom to never be 
interested in anyone for fear of making connections 
difficult to break. Like monks in their priory, We 
should have stayed away from all temptations to es- 
cape their attraction and not risk being submissive to 
the tears that engender. When the time came, we 
went up without a word in the Car. My father got 
behind the wheel while my mother took the cat on 
his lap after getting a box paté and a can opener. My 
brother Louis and I took my place in the back. Eve- 
ryone kept a _ silence overwhelmed, his heart 
clenched and his face sorrowful. The car rolled for 
two hours on small roads until reached a forest road 
in which she embarked resolutely. lument. Everyone, 
in turn, except dad of course, took Jonah in his arms 
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and stroked him with a boost of tenderness. The cat 
seemed to understand nothing about this excess. of 
affection stimulated and sharpened by our guilty pro- 
jects. He basked all his length on welcoming laps 
Louis, mom or myself. The caho- Was on the gravel 
of the road. Twenty-five minutes more Later, she 
stopped near an abandoned hut, and, Silently, my 
mother grabbed the box and opened it. After where- 
upon she went to place the pie on the raised aisle, in 
grass. Then she opened the back door. 


"Give me Jonah," she said slowly to Louis. 


She took the cat delicately, placed it on her 
front- left arm and gently stroked his head with his 
hand right. The animal began to purr. 


"Go and put it down by the box," my father 
whispered, "and 


Come back as soon as you can! 


So she put down the animal, which, though sa- 
tiated, began 


to smell the good smell of pate. 
"Get up quickly! my father breathed. Quickly! 


Mom jumped into the front seat, slammed the 
door and slammed the car leaps forward in a tire tear 
on gravel. Mom turned to look into the direction. 
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Jonah's tion and what she saw astounded her. 
Jonah had raised the head to see the car move away. 
His whole body was stretched backwards, as if gain- 
ing momentum to pounce. But he didn't move. Mom, 
my brother and myself, my eyes glued to the rear 
window, read A huge surprise and a great disarray in 
the eyes of the animal that was probably beginning 
to understand the Sad fate reserved for him by the 
people he considered like members of his own fami- 
ly. We're never betrayed only by his own. We never 
forgot that incredulous look! On the way home, no 
one breathed a word. Dad, who had followed the 
operation in the rearview mirror, said simply: 


"Did you see how he looked at us?" No one an- 
swered, and this heavy silence crushed the whole 
world until bedtime. 


That night was a nightmare. I awoke in Startled 
by seeing in a dream the cat defending itself against 
bloodthirsty wild animals, such as the little goat of 
Monsieur Seguin facing the wolves. In the morning, 
I had Able to fall asleep only after taking refuge be- 
tween my parents. 


From breakfast, we started to insist on going 
back to the woods and getting started looking for 
Jonah. Both were trying to find arguments for or 
against. Finally, our Parents decided to wait until the 
following week to return to the place of abandon- 
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ment. If Jonah had survived, they promised to take it 
back. 


The following Saturday, the car started again 
towards the abandoned hut. The trees passed by 
quickly and everyone hoped to see again this dear 
Jonah who — especially since 


His disappearance — had found in the hearts of 
all a privileged place, a place he would never have 
could claim otherwise. Everyone fervently hoped 


Find this dear feline, with its adorable multi- a 
color that until then everyone despised. The car ap- 
proached 


Finally, the forest road along which we had 
aban- 


gave the animal. Greedy eyes searched the edg- 
es that encircled the path of their dark and mysteri- 
ous walls. Giant cedars in dark green tones, tall pines 
Douglas, lighter, aspen with vibrating leaves, Myste- 
rious black spruce, all seemed to observe the un- 
grateful that we were: "At last, you come back to get 
poor Jonah! Yes, yes! He told us about your lack of 
heart. We're sure you wouldn't have Loved, you, to 
be abandoned in such an inhos- pitalier. But every 
fault has its forgiveness. You come the dear- Dear, 
so you deserve our indulgence. While the trees nod- 
ded to confide in each other their confidences, We 
were anxious to see our cat again. Were we going 
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Seeing his colorful fur appear? Everyone wanted it 
and silently prayed to the God of humans to do To- 
day a small exception by helping a animal. 


My father had slowed down and the car was 
moving forward now at the speed of a man at pace. 
At rare intervals, a car or van was speeding past our 
slow vehicle and enveloped it in a cloud of thick dust 
and suffocating. Dad would then stop to wait for the 
dust settled to scrutinize the edges with more atten- 
tion. 


Attention. 


—Jonah. JonahL. We shouted in turn, the eyes full 
of tears and desolation. 


Nothing responded to these distress calls. Everyone 
despaired of ever seeing again this dear animal that 
took to 


Every moment is disproportionately important. 


"I see a cloud of dust. A car goes surpassing us, 
Dad whispered. Start picking up the Windows. 


— Jonas. Jonas! Where are you? Come back! 
Louis shouted in crying before raising his window. 


"Roll up the window, the car is coming! Our 
Father commanded. 
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The rumble of tires on the gravel swelled, De- 
veloped... But at the moment when the big van 
passed our car, an undetermined shadow burst forth 
literally from the edge, thick as a real cannonball, 
bounced off the van and disappeared in the cloud of 
dust that followed her without catching up with her. 


And when the air settled from its dust, it was 
distinguished a grey mass on the gravel of the road. 


"There! Look! On the ground! On the way !... 


Everyone rushed over to the small mass of 
dusty fur, whose hues contrasted with the reddish 
ground. 


To our horror, it was Jonas. The faithful animal 
had rushed out to meet us, recognizing the sound of 
the engine and the cries of the children, and had 
found his destiny there. 


Carrot 
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-9_ 
Childhood illusions 

ove can become a distorting mirror, as it 
r= the world around us. He trans- 
utes into fairytale the dullest dreams and 
memories, like the lens of the kaleidoscope. A first 
love always keeps in our heart a special flavor be- 
cause we lend it all the wonders usually attached to 

childhood and youth. 

When chance brought me to meet Claude 
Saintgés, she was a ten-year-old girl, most attractive, 
cheerful, simple, always happy. She communicated 
to me the extraordinary joie-de-vivre that radiated 
from her person. At a time when I didn’t know how 
to control my eleven-year-old shyness, she managed 
to make me forget my inhibitions by being direct and 
straightforward. 


I loved her so deeply that, from that moment 
on, everything seemed to me either marvelous or 
most dreary, depending on whether Claude was pre- 
sent or absent. If my parents told me we were going 
camping in the Okanagan Valley, my eyes would 
immediately fill with sadness, unless I knew Claude 
was in the area. At the French school, I followed her, 
step by step, in her schooling. She worked well and I 
had to fight against the usual nonchalant nature of 
boys so as not to get too far behind. I loved her; I 
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wanted her to know it and our mutual friends to re- 
peat it to her, but at the same time I felt consumed 
with embarrassment when she was whispered in my 
presence: "Claude, Georges loves you!" 


At recess, we found a thousand ways to flirt 
wisely with all the innocence of childhood. When 
my classmates elected 
me captain of one of 
the two sports teams, I 
had the privilege of 
choosing my _  team- 
mates. I would have 
loved to have taken 


Clatille Sainiads Claude immediately 

into my team. But shy- 

ness forbade me. So, I waited, and if the other cap- 

tain selected her before me, I silently railed against 

myself. When by chance I chose her first, I used to 

announce her name with such a detached air that an 

adult would have immediately guessed my inclina- 

tion. I loved playing the "Pity of Delphe". The blind- 

folded "prophetess" had to give pledges to a member 
of the audience without seeing who it was: 


—Happy mortal, said the sibyl, you must go around 
the courtyard by hopping on one foot, and then you 
will kiss Michele on the left corner of the mouth. 
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Of course, the only pledges we were most look- 
ing forward to were kisses. We placed them, blush- 
ing to the root of our shaggy hair —but with an air of 
total indifference— in the place designated by Pity 
(forehead, cheeks, lips...) of the person whose hand 
the Pity was holding. It was enough to bribe the 
soothsayer to grant us what we aspired to. Fortunate- 
ly, this age was not too demanding. All these subtle 
stratagems had the sole purpose of kissing my dear 
Claude. These instants of intense emotion remain 
engraved in my mind as privileged moments of my 
childhood. I saw you all beautiful, Claude, with your 
eyes as blue as the sky and your long blond hair as 
luminous as the sun. And I was convinced that never 
ever the wear and tear of time could dispel such spe- 
cial memories into oblivion! 


But, so it goes. The wind had long since scat- 
tered the dead leaves of memory. Life had separated 
our steps, and the new sap erased, in the bark of ma- 
ple trees, the engraved hearts and initials that I 
thought were unalterable and unshakeable, when, 
one day in June, I saw her again in Winnipeg where I 
was staying momentarily. Sixteen years had passed. I 
walked dreamily on a sidewalk, and my eyes looked 
at passers-by without seeing them. I had just met a 
woman when my dreamy mind warned me that I 
knew her. I felt that the neurons in my brain were 
buzzing with activity. The panicked messages circu- 
lated with lightning speed, skipping synapses, jos- 
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tling at ringal myelin chokes to lead to the archives 
of my memory. There, the image was compared to 
the memories and soon a click occurred: "It was 
Claude Saintgés, the beautiful Claude of my child- 
hood. " I turned around, politely called out to her and 
fell into her arms. 


I saw her a few times in the week that followed, 
but she seemed to have changed so much that I curs- 
ed the day I found her, because she soon destroyed 
the memory of my childhood that I cherished more 
than reality. I quickly regretted having met her, as 
one regrets having seen our parents after a road acci- 
dent that distorted their faces and ruptured their bod- 
ies. Was it possible, then, that such a wonderful 
memory had degenerated? Was it only the idea of 
my childhood that was more wonderful than reality? 


Still very attractive, she wore jeans in Winnipeg 
that molded her pretty legs like a girdle. But, though 
in their sheath, her weapons were no less formidable. 
She knew she was beautiful, and her modesty suf- 
fered. She often repeated her favorite joke: "You 
know; the arms of the Venus de Milo were found. 
They are up my sleeves. "I found this humour irre- 
sistible, until I learned that Louise Colet had said it 
before her. But in the end, it didn't take anything 
away from her. Gustave Flaubert's mistress had 
probably borrowed this jest herself. Celebrities are 
just putting expressions in fashion. 
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The Creator had indeed fine-tuned her arms 
with a concern for perfection worthy of Phidias. 
When she crossed her arms around her generous 
bosom, she seemed to offer an armful of summer 
fruits, that she always decorated with a small bou- 
quet. Ah! The temptress! But her slight immodesty 
would have been nothing if a deep jealousy had not 
weakened her character. She constantly pestered me 
with questions about my former acquaintances. One 
evening, I took her to a French restaurant. I had or- 
dered a dozen escargots in order to dazzle him a lit- 
tle. While extracting, not without difficulty and with 
a little grimace of disgust, the hermaphrodites from 
their shells with a long fork, she kept asking: 


—And that Danielle who sang so well; Was she pret- 
ty?... 


This was my last outing with Claude. Her jeal- 
ousy, which should have flattered me, only succeed- 
ed in exceeding me. Besides, the coldness of her 
temperament was not meant to bring us closer. The 
reality of my early childhood relived today would 
probably have disenchanted me. I had already seen 
the places that had seemed so narrow to me, shrunk 
by the merciless years, like an old faded and shrunk- 
en garment. The cruel and odious time had destroyed 
my childhood illusions, from which I drew the 
strength to overcome the difficulties of the present. 
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Claude seemed even more to pity than myself. 
Perhaps she herself had been broken by life during 
those sixteen long years of separation. While she 
played the main role in my childhood dreams, she 
did not even remember these facts, without im- 
portance to her. In her memories, I was not the lead- 
ing role in her younger years. She remembered 
above all John-Charles who had made her heart beat 
so much, and whose last name I had forgotten. She 
was astonished to be still so alive in my heart, and 
she would have preferred to have remained the ob- 
ject of John-Charles' dreams. 


The disillusionment engendered by this reunion 
having erased or withered part of my childhood 
dreams, I was careful not to run after the material 
vestiges of my past. Time once again unwound six- 
teen years of my existence. My face showed forty- 
three years old. My hair turned a little gray. The im- 
print of my various emotions froze on my forehead 
in an interlacing of wrinkles. Claude had long since 
vanished in the wild again. I had not tried to see her 
over after the Winnipeg meetings for fear that she 
would finish tarnishing the last illusions of my 
childhood. I once ran out of gas in West Vancouver, 
the wealthiest city in the country, whose vast win- 
dows carelessly gaze at the Pacific Ocean with a per- 
fectly jaded air. Chance had immobilized me in front 
of one of these great bourgeois properties. I absolute- 
ly had to be able to call a tow truck from the BC Au- 
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tomobile Association. So, I entered resolutely be- 
tween the two stone lions who mounted a vigilant 
guard on both sides of the wrought iron gate. But no 
sooner had I invaded the large park with its carefully 
mowed lawn, than two huge German molosses came, 
flanking me like bodyguards, uncovering their fangs 
to urge me to obey. They thus induced me to stay 
wisely on the path of slabs that led to the large man- 
sion. 


Everything in this private park was passionately 
neat, meticulously clean, and ruthlessly quiet; like in 
a Canadian cemetery. The well-fed molosses fol- 
lowed me closely, quite determined to protect with 
their powerful jaws the immense fortune of their 
masters, from whom they received every day, in 
their bowl, some of the most delicious gratification. 
Knowing that they were ready to sacrifice their lives 
to defend the property in their custody, I carefully 
avoided, though it tempted me, to test the liveliness 
of their reactions by putting one foot off the beaten 
path. 


Soon the door opened and, to my utter amaze- 
ment, I saw appear... Claude. I immediately noticed 
that time had a bit decayed the finesse of her features 
which had once made me vibrate so much. Watching 
her out of the corner of my eye in her well-dressed 
negligee, I thanked Heaven for marrying a woman 
devoid of all beauty. It had spared me the desolation 
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of seeing it become ugly over the years. On the con- 
trary, like many of those people whom youth had not 
spoiled, middle age had adorned them with a certain 
class which gave them a certain charm. 


She allowed me, of course, to telephone the BC 
Automobile Association, but did not consent to leave 
me go without first passing under her unbearable 
pitchforks; in this case, the interminable account of 
the misfortunes that had overwhelmed her. In front 
of a plate of biscuits and a glass of Porto, I listened 
to the rest of her long ordeal of life. She spoke of it 
with such painful expressions that I suspected that 
she had rehearsed her description several times al- 
ready in front of a mirror or another spectator of her 
friends. She immediately made me think of a Pieta of 
the Seven Sorrows. In her Bohemian crystal chalice, 
I drank her Canadian Porto to the dregs. 


By telling me the misadventures of her life, she 
herself savored the dregs of her own chalice with 
small greedy sips. She finished every step, every sta- 
tion of her ordeal, dipping her withered lips in Porto, 
and each chapter with a biscuit. This allowed me to 
better follow the timeline. 


This done, she took me to her showroom where 
I was forced to swallow two endless carousels of 
very indigestible slides, which showed her and her 
late husband in every Hilton Hotel on the planet. She 
explained to me that she had ended up marrying, 
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fourteen years earlier, a rich old man who, besides 
his great fortune, had brought her nothing but set- 
backs. He always squeaked, longed for her from 
morning to night, and even sometimes from evening 
until dawn. 


—Wasn't that flattering to you? I commented after 
hurriedly rinsing with Porto my teeth soiled with a 
fine biscuit. 


—Not even that. He suffered from chronic impo- 
tence, and it was therefore impossible for me to sat- 
isfy his still unfulfilled desire. He was like those 
Spanish matches that relight themselves as soon as 
they are blown. 


But a horrible fate was watching them. "Horri- 
ble for whom?" I thought. Her husband crashed into 
the sea in his personal plane, two years after their 
marriage. He bequeathed his entire fortune to her. 
Since the body could not be found for several 
months, she had the greatest hardship in having her 
widowhood officially recognized. And everyone, 
notaries, lawyers, tax authorities, greedily drew on 
the deceased's property with full hands. Today, his 
dear man, finally calmed down, rested in Gethsema- 
ne Cemetery in Surrey. In the soft green turf, a 
bronze plaque indicated his name. On the same 
plaque, next to his name, two small bolts awaited the 
wife's plate that would be added, according to tradi- 
tion, when she dies. "Isn't that horrible?" she mut- 
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tered. She had no intention of ever resting beside this 
old man who had caused her only torment (she failed 
to mention his money) and to whom she had sacri- 
ficed two years of her precious life. There was no 
question that his plate was ever bolted there. 


In the heat of conversation, she discreetly of- 
fered to join my midlife crisis to hers and settle here 
in her serene palace. Not willing to hurt her, I did not 
decline her offer. I pretended to contemplate favora- 
bly such a smiling possibility. But I cautiously de- 
layed the deadline, pretending that my personal 
problems with my wife had to be settled beforehand, 
fully aware that —from the age of forty-five— the 
problems not only never get solved but are getting 
worsen. Not flying an airplane, like her late husband, 
she had little chance of leaving and bequeathing her 
property to me within a reasonable time. She had 
destroyed my past; I did not want her to have an ad- 
verse effect on my future. My time was becoming 
too precious for being wasted consciously. But the 
monstrous fate was not satisfied with this adversity. 
She had had a child, a few years earlier, whom insa- 
tiable fate had immediately annihilated. A trivial 
traffic accident. 


—How old would he be today?" 


—Thirteen and a half years. 
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—Here you are! Had her helpless husband had the 
chance to throw his seeds into fertile organic soil? Or 
perhaps Claude had found some soothing consola- 
tion out of wedlock? 


Being of a strong naturalness... Little gossiping, 
I chased the thorny dilemma out of my mind. The 
last blow of fate — the crucifixion of poor Claude, if 
I may say so — had taken place very recently. As 
she told me how the estocade of her life went, tears 
beaded at the corners of her faded blue eyes, and 
sometimes rolled down her wrinkled cheeks. 


The previous summer, around the third or 
fourth of August, her neighbors had decided to go on 
vacation to Alberta. As they left unattended their rich 
villa full of Louis XV furniture, paintings by masters 
—including a Manet and three Cézanne— they had 
sought the help of Claude in the maintenance of the 
three mastiffs who watched over their property. She 
also had to take a vigilant look at the doors and win- 
dows to immediately report any burglary to the Roy- 
al Canadian Mounted Police. 


Just minutes after her prosperous neighbors left, 
a delivery truck from the Wisk House showed up at 
their home. Finding no one, the driver and his helper 
had naturally come to knock on Claude’s house to 
inquire where they could find the key to the front 
door: 
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—The key to the house? Why? 


—We come to deliver a Louis XV piece of furniture 
of great value. We were supposed to come in the 
early afternoon, but an unfortunate breakdown de- 
layed us. Look at this packing slip... 


—It's still strange that they didn't warn me before 
leaving. In any case, there is no question of me giv- 
ing you the key. The best would be to come back in 
three weeks when they are back. 


—Listen, Madam. I understand your concerns very 
well; but if you could only let us put the piece of 
furniture in the lobby so that it would not run any 
risk. It is a work of beauty and the thieves are so de- 
vious! We would be very grateful. 


Claude resolved to deactivate the alarm and un- 
lock the main entrance. She maintained the three 
molosses and remained on duty in the lobby so that 
the team of movers would not be too tempted by the 
works of art. Then she closed the door twice, armed 
the alarm system and went home. The next morning, 
the truck returned. The two embarrassed delivery 
men showed Claude the delivery note, explaining 
that they had simply gone to the wrong city. "WV" 
stood for West-Victoria, not West-Vancouver. So, 
they took back their furniture and left to deliver it to 
the right person after reiterating their deep apologies. 
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His neighbors' return from vacation was event- 
ful. 


Claude saw them coming as a deliverance. She 
expected to see them, their arms laden with gifts to 
thank her for her vigilance, but it was a totally hys- 
terical neighbor who rushed against Claude's door, 
her eyes crazy, foam on her lips and haggard gesture. 


—What happened? Our villa is empty! Empty! 


Claude fell from the clouds. She visited the 
scene of the robbery. All the objects of great value 
had disappeared: masters’paintings and jewels. The 
thieves had even had the nerve to popped the Cham- 
pagne before leaving. They had left two crystal 
glasses on the living room table. The stolen items 
were worth five million dollars. 


—You understand, cried Claude, the insurance com- 
panies are trying not to pay. There must have been a 
break-in for the law to force them to repay. So, they 
claim, without being able to provide any evidence, 
that the theft took place during the delivery of the 
furniture, when I myself opened the door. But I say it 
emphatically: nothing was stolen at that time. If they 
can prove it, I will have to pay the five million dol- 
lars. What will I have left to live on? Nothing! Abso- 
lutely nothing. I'll just have to queue up at the Salva- 
tion Army soup kitchen. Everything my poor hus- 
band bequeathed to me will be taken away. 
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—But if they ask you to repay this fortune, it is be- 


cause they consider you responsible for the theft. 
How on earth can they come to that conclusion? 


—Because the insurance companies claim that I fa- 
cilitated the theft by opening the door. According to 
them, the thieves were hidden in the Louis XV ward- 
robe. They would have quietly piled up their loot 
during the night, and, the next day, the delivery men 
would have come to take back the wardrobe 
crammed with masterpieces and jewels. Do they 
have to be inspired by the demon himself to find 
such schemes? 


I never saw Claude again, and I never tried to 
see her once more. But I think of her sometimes. Be- 
cause, for me, she symbolizes the gradual shipwreck 
of childhood memories, which fade away when we 
commit the imprudence of finding them again. 
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-10- 
My ink stain 
hen I was a seven years old child, at the 
end of WW II, I used to walk to school 
every morning with my big brother 
Mickael, four years older than me. Each 
one of us carried a heavy school bag, 
and we crossed the city on foot, a small community 
of 15,000 inhabitants. This big brother that I loved 
and admired a lot, I would have followed him to the 
ends of the earth. 

Sometimes we were playing hooky. We used to 
surreptitiously come back at home, hide the school 
bags under the staircase that went down to the cellar 
and left in direction of the green countryside all dot- 
ted with beautiful flowers, and towards the river that 
fascinated us and whose soft, silvery waters evoked 
in our mind absolute freedom and adventure. There 
were no phones then to verify the cause of our truan- 
cy. In the evening, my mother asked me what I had 
done at school and it was enough for me to recite to 
her the long tirade that Mickael had taught me and 
had me rehearsed several times to make sure my 
mother wouldn't notice anything. 


On ordinary days, we sometimes came home 
from school together, in the evening around 5:00 
p.m. But usually, I came back alone through the city. 
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At that time, the dangers incurred by the children 
certainly existed, but to a lesser extent. Television, 
cinema and especially Internet had not yet trivialized 
and exacerbated the horrors perpetrated by pedo- 
philes and other offenders. Radio broadcasting was 
still in its infancy and full of crackles. Missing chil- 
dren were rarely mentioned on national radio. So, we 
thought there was no danger and I could for all those 
childhood years walk through the city, twice a day 
and very often alone, without having been threatened 
by anyone. 


On winter evenings, night fell around 4:15 p.m. 
or even earlier, and I returned home in the half- 
darkness at the glow of the streetlights, which, at the 
time, did not illuminate as well as those of today 
with mercury vapor. I clearly remember a small low 
house with red roof and white stucco walls, close by 
of my home. Two large centenary maple trees, all 
gnarled, stood proudly on either side like grenadiers 
of Buckingham Palace, as if to do the honors. A 
large window opened onto the street. 


The wall of this old house was very thick. This 
left a wide windowsill than a flowerpot would have 
nicely decorated. But no flower garnished these win- 
dowsill which remained carefully painted in white, 
an immaculate white that stood out in the half- 
darkness on winter evenings. The little guy I was 
looked at this white surface every night and couldn’t 
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help caressing it with his small hand. Today's punks 
and thugs also seem fascinated by white surfaces to 
the point that they eventually affix their acronym 
with cans of pressur- 
ized paint. 


I have to confess 
that I myself felt this 
fascination for surfaces 
too clean, as well as for 
the still unfulfilled 
need to draw my personal mark on it. In my little 
child's head, Good and Evil were undoubtedly com- 
peting to see who would prevail. But it was one 
evening the Good that bit the dust. This time, I 
opened my schoolbag, grabbed my inkwell. with my 
little fingers, unscrewed the cork with difficulty, and, 
from My index finger previously dipped in blue ink, 
I did on the white surface a big dot that I enlarged 
until it became a circle five centimeters in diameter. 
The spot seemed black in the dim light falling from 
a streetlamp. 


My foolishness perpetrated, I carefully put 
away my inkwell and continued my path, with a light 
heart. I didn't feel any guilt because this too white 
surface seemed to really taunt the child that I was. It 
invited me to decorate it with a drawing or graffiti; 
And then my little blue dot was so round and so well 
done that it seemed to me that the owner, an Old La- 
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dy always dressed in white (When you're seven, all 
the women of more than 25 years are old ladies!), 
would have been very unwelcomed to be upset by 
such a successful circle, so masterfully executed. 


That is why, the next day, when I found that the 
stain had been carefully scraped to the darker stucco, 
I was outraged. I checked if I hadn't made a mistake 
in spotting. Finally convinced that the old lady had 
had the nerve to destroy My blue circle, I was tempt- 
ed to ring the doorbell to Ask reason. I hesitated for 
a second, my arm and forefinger stretched towards 
the bell too high, until a small inner voice 
—probably some guardian angel more lucid than I 
was— warns me to give up my search under penalty 
of being administered a good spanked by the old la- 
dy dressed all in white. So, I decided that, failing to 
find the culprit, I would re-do my blue circle; and, 
taking my inkwell between the thumb and four fin- 
gers of my left hand, I’ve redrawn my circle as 
cleanly as possible in the scraped part. The next day, 
it was erased again... I redrew it again! And for sev- 
eral days, it was a merciless pugilism that took place 
day by day between the Good Lady in White and the 
little piece of... cabbage that I was. But I felt more 
and more that I shouldn’t reveal who I was, despite 
the frustration of seeing an unknown hand destroying 
every morning what I’d done in the evening. It was 
clear in my mind that this circle belonged to me and 
that no one had any right to destroy it from me. 
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Then, on the return of the beautiful spring days 
and at the end of two or three months of two-way 
harassment, I jumped one evening when a white 
ghost appeared behind me and took me by the ear, I 
was trying, my tongue out, to redo my circle to the 
umpteenth time. I was caught red handed and cap- 
tured, before I could run like hell. I soon found my- 
self in tears in her kitchen. The old lady finally let go 
of my ear, which burned me. 


—Little scoundrel, I'll get you dirty my window! 
What is your name? 


—Jean-Claude Castex. You hurt me. 
—Well, expect the worst, it's just beginning! 
—Where do you live? 

—Very close to here, at the military camp. 


—Ah, because, besides, your father is in the military, 
Rascal! He will be proud to have a brigand as his 
son. Tomorrow I will go see him! 


It was a drama at home. The old lady came to 
complaining to my parents and I received a masterful 
spanking which still stings me in retrospect, more 
than seventy years later. She told my mother her 
whole version of this unfortunate story. She had seen 
the blue spot appear angrily; but her irritation had 
increased tenfold when the stain had reappeared. 
every morning. She could wash it, repaint it with 
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Immaculate white, the spot returned to the surface 
like the eye of Cain after Abel's death. 


Dismayed, she then sought to find out who 
could well resent her to the point of harassing her 
like this. And she had naturally suspected Rosalie, 
her neighbor who lived across the street. Moreover, 
she had almost established the evidence. Playing 
Sherlock Holmes, she had once scrutinized Rosalie's 
wrinkled face when showing her the stain on the 
windowsill; and she had had to face the facts. De- 
spite Rosalie’s false lamentations, she was sure 
Rosalie felt a great satisfaction in her eyes. She was 
sure of it. Then, the white lady had discovered me 
red-handed and her eyes had finally been unclut- 
tered. 


However, Rosalie had long been a great friend 
of my mother to whom she had confided, at the be- 
ginning of winter, that a mysterious hand threw ani- 
mal filth against her door. A sad Evening, her cat 
had been downright poisoned. Sorry and frightened, 
Rosalie had filed a complaint with the police but the 
investigation had yielded nothing. The police had 
much bigger fish to fry than this poisoned feline. The 
unknown hand, with stubborn relentlessness, robbed 
her clothes stretched out and cut her clothesline... 
One day She had noticed a kind of yellowish powder 
in the milk pot that her generous sister deposited for 
her in front of the door twice a week. She was sure 
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someone wanted it to kill her, so she had thrown the 
milk into the sink and henceforth avoid leaving her 
milk pot lying around. 


Following a complaint to my parents of the old 
lady in white, Rosalie confided to my mother that the 
misdeeds had ended, completely ceased. She even 
received a bouquet of flowers from the old lady in 
white. Rosalie asked what had earned her these 
flowers. What did she’d made to deserve this pretty 
bouquet from this lady she saw so rarely? All she got 
was an evasive reply. 


People are so nice! 
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11- 
Faux Love banknotes 

/he bar was teeming with talkative and thirsty 
[ regulars. Couples were made and broken to 
the rhythm of soft music. Some danced, hug- 
ging in the half-darkness, lulled by the echoes of a 
bewitching slow. Réal dipped his lips in his "Bloody 
Mary" while observing from the corner of his eye a 
pretty blonde leaning on the counter. Who was this 
handsome stranger? He got up to join him, weaving 

between the dancers: 


—Can I sit down? Is this place available? 
—Yes. 

Fifteen years earlier, Réal had decided to settle 
on the West Coast in the farthest province from his 
hometown. He had not left his beloved Acadia with 
joy of heart, 
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His love life had at first been lived in a totally 
casual and even unbridled way. Every night he sub- 
jugated a new partner with whom he spent the night. 
Then the spread of AIDS, that diabolical disease 
which, in the early eighties, began to decimate with 
impunity those who had allowed themselves to be 
trapped in the new sexual freedom, had imposed a 
brake on his total freedom. 


Only the fear of an atrocious and horrible death 
had overcome his sensuality. At that time there was 
no therapy. Around him, some of his friends began 
to cover themselves with these filthy skin cancers, 
and their bodies were quickly emptied of their sub- 
stance and strength. This despicable epidemic, how- 
ever, seemed to manifest a semblance of humanity. It 
annihilated the physical and moral forces of the be- 
ings it took possession of in order to make them de- 
sire death as a deliverance. 


Some had ended their lives a little before the 
end of this long lapse. Fear had gripped Réal to the 
gut, to such an extent that he had become totally frig- 
id. He seemed to no longer possess sexuality. Until 
the day when a more or less effective screening test 
had been made available to the public. He was 
saved; no trace of the HIV virus’ in his blood. An 
immense serenity invades his heart at this news. He 
thanked God for that. 


7 Human Immunodeficiency Virus. 
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His anguish gone, he had recovered his libido. 
But now he chose with great care the one who shared 
his life. He even had the idea, which greatly amused 
him, to write to André's parish priest, his lover, in a 
small village in the Eastern Townships to ask him if 
the latter had led an irreproachable life until then. 


He engaged him to undergo medical tests and 
implored him to remain faithful to him. For his part, 
he swore over all his great gods never to deceive 
him. Neither wanted to have death passed on to them 
by an unfaithful lover. Where were the heady days of 
absolute freedom... The time, not so long ago, when 
the word fidelity sounded like an archaism with con- 
notations of bourgeois enslavement and hypocritical 
bigotry? 


—I like you, he whispered to the young man after 
leaning over the counter. 


The youth did not answer. That was a good 
sign. With its fifty-five years old, Réal could count 
himself fortunate not to have been turned on the first 
attempt by this boy who was only approaching his 
thirties. He certainly did not intend to deceive the 
dear and faithful companion who shared his exist- 
ence. He only wanted to look at new avenues. 


Playing too much with fire ends up getting 
burned. Réal fell madly in love with Ghislain, his 
new friend, and, a week after meeting him, he was 
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cheating on his regular partner. However, he took all 
the necessary precautions so as not to contract the 
dreadful disease and risk transmitting it to the one 
who placed all his trust in him. 


Yet a mystery still shrouded Ghislain in a 
blurred halo. Whenever Réal asked him where his 
livelihood came from, he would avoid answering or 
deftly divert the conversation. So Réal imagined all 
that his fertile imagination could suggest to him. 
Perhaps he had colluded with some criminals or drug 
dealers? What if he prostituted himself in the even- 
ing or at night? In either case his new friend did not 
seem the most trustworthy, even though he rightly 
took careful precautions whenever their rapproche- 
ment put him in danger of any contamination. 


In the long run, his persistent curiosity proved 
fruitful. One day when Réal insisted that his friend 
give him his secret, alleging that by deliberately 
keeping him in ignorance he led him to imagine that 
he was the plaything of the seven deadly sins, 
Ghislain finally decided to throw some light on the 


mystery: 


—Do you really want to know where my livelihood 
comes from? So why do people have to be so curi- 
ous? Do you think you will value me more when you 
know the truth? If I refused to reveal it to you, it was 
precisely because I feared losing your love and con- 
sideration! 
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—No! There is no danger. Please tell me what you 
live on. 
—You promise me on the heads of the people you 
love most in the world to always keep the secret? 
—Yes. I swear it to you on my mother's head. 
—I traffic in counterfeit notes! 
—Trafficking in counterfeit notes? What you mean? 
Do you make counterfeit banknotes? 
—No! It's too complicated. I just sell them on the 
market. 
—But from whom do you buy them?" 
—That's my secret. I swore not to reveal it and be- 
sides, I risk death if I spill the beans. 
—Tell me at least what are the conditions for obtain- 
ing counterfeit notes? 
—I have to pay 50% of the price. That is to say that 
to have $100 I have to pay ¢50. 
—And you're not afraid of being caught by the 
Mounted Police?" 
—That's the risk; But we have nothing for nothing. 
In any case, counterfeit notes are perfectly imitated. 
The risks remain minimal. 
—And I... Could I... buy some... if I wanted? 
—At least I can't give you a name. You will have to 
go through me. 
—I'd like you to bring me $10. I'll give you $5. 
—Unfortunately they only produce $20 bills. So, you 
have to give me $10. And tomorrow night I will 
bring you a fake banknote. 
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The next day Réal received from his young lov- 
er a brand new $20 bill. With a thousand anxieties, 
he brought it to the bank to deposit the sum in his 

7 account and especially to 
check if the bank spotted 
the note. The cashier 
snapped it between her 
fingers, listened to the 
sound of the crumpling, 
scrutinized it attentively, 
and, as_ Real's heart 
jumped with emotion, 
placed it in a locker in 


her cash drawer. 

Everything had worked well. The money had 
passed the test. The manufacturing technology was 
perfectly faultless. Two days later, Réal gave a hun- 
dred dollars to his friend who brought him ten beau- 
tiful new $20 bills made of polymer. 


What was the point of exhausting oneself at 
work like a voluntary slave, when there were indi- 
viduals around the world capable of living all their 
dreams without working? Yes, of course, the moral 
aspect did not fail to present itself to his mind keen 
on Cartesian logic: to find out if an action is moral or 
immoral, you have to imagine what would happen if 
everyone in this country acted in the same way. 
Would that harm the nation and hurt our society 
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If every Canadian printed his own bank notes 
and played counterfeiter, it would be an economic 
bankruptcy, a total anarchy. The most dishonest 
would eventually become the leaders of our society. 
That was somewhat the case today, but even politi- 
cians still had to abide by certain rules, otherwise 
they would be brought to court. 

—IfI gave you $1,000 tonight?... 

—I'll bring you $2,000 tomorrow. But as for the 
hundred dollars I just gave you, and as for all large 
sums, you will have to "launder" the notes before 
using them. 

—What do you mean? 

—That means that you have to deposit the sum in 
your bank where it becomes a simple number in a 
computer memory. After that, the next day, you can 
come back to raise the money you want, and you will 
not be given any counterfeit banknotes. 

—Ah! I understand... It's crazy how astute some 
people are in the world. 

—It our society, big sharks devour poor proletarians 
like us. I do not want to be an exploiter but I refuse 
to be despoiled by working hard like everyone else, 
just for a pittance. 

These ideas immensely pleased Réal. This 
Ghislain was truly a boy wide-awake to modern 
problems; politicized. He didn’t let himself be fooled 
and stepped on. He, Réal, had to take him as a model 
and try to follow him step by step. 
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In the evening, Réal gave a bundle totalling 
$1,000 to his friend. The next day he received one 
hundred counterfeit $20 perfect banknotes. He 
counted twice his two thousand dollars and ran to the 
bank where he deposited them. The cashier also re- 
did the counting twice, dexterously snapping the 
bills under his expert fingers. He took a closer look 
at the texture and "noise" of one, touch one of his 
teeth with the diaphanous part of a banknote, imme- 
diately causing a sudden surge in the adrenaline level 
in Réal's blood, and then recorded the sum on the 
screen of his terminal. What a joy! All danger was 
eliminated! Thanks God! 


Finally life became exciting and worth living. 
For several nights, Réal dreamed of riches. He en- 
tered an Ali Baba's cave and filled his musette by 
drawing with full hands from chests overflowing 
with gold, precious stones and fine pearls. Suddenly 
appeared the forty thieves armed to the teeth. Awak- 
ened with a start, he thought intensely about the sur- 
est ways to invest his fortune. If he lost Ghislain, he 
would lose his goose that laid golden eggs. The ex- 
pression made him smile in the darkness of his room. 
He absolutely had to extract the name of his contact 
in the network of counterfeiters. Or... If he couldn't, 
he had to gather all his money and buy fake dollars. 
What overall amount could he raise? Three thousand 
dollars from his savings account and... eight cents 
from his checking account. He had to borrow money 
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from his lover... or from his parents... or sell his 
house and double his bet... He could easily make 
$350,000 from his house. That would give him 
$700,000. Seven hundred thousand dollars! 


A fortune! Placed 10% in a risky investment he 
would receive $70,000 per year without moving a 
finger; even if he decided to live honestly and no 
longer take risks by buying counterfeit currency. The 
only problem would arise when he wanted to launder 
such a sum. Well, he could at least launder $350,000 
in his current account. 


He would explain such an amount by the sale of 
his house. But for the other 350,000 fake dollars, he 
would have to open at least a hundred accounts in as 
many banks. What a job! It's a full-time job, to be a 
counterfeiter. 


The next day, he put his house up for sale 
through a real estate agency. Three weeks later, a 
Hindu signed him a check for three hundred and six- 
ty-nine thousand dollars. After deducting the com- 
mission and miscellaneous expenses, he had three 
hundred and sixty-three thousand, three hundred and 
sixty-five dollars left. 


When Réal opened before Ghislain's dazzled 
eyes a briefcase full to the lid of three hundred and 
sixty-three bundles of a thousand dollars and a wad 
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of three hundred and sixty-five dollars, the latter 
asked him laughing: 


—But where did you get all this money? Did you rob 
a bank? 


—No, I only sold my house. It's impressive, isn't it? 


—Oh yes! But have you thought for a moment about 
the work you will have to launder such a pile of dol- 
lars? You will struggle like crazy for a good month 
in a multitude of banks. Doesn't that bother you? 


—No, not at all. Well worth it for such a fortune. 
Anyone would gladly do it. 


—At least not me. I prefer to live from day to day. 
It's less hassle. By the way, I forgot to tell you. For 
such a sum, I take a commission of one percent on 
counterfeit notes. It's not much but it's still more than 
$ 7000 

—Of course. Anyway I wanted to give you a gift. 
—No! No gifts. I take. I do not allow charity. 

—My God you are so proud. All right! 

That same evening, Ghislain left with the brief- 
case. Three hours later, a commissioner from the 
Priority Post Office brought a letter to Réal. He 
opened it. The letter was typed and without a signa- 
ture. He read: 

DearReal, Tmasevuy te disappoint you but T'm keep- 

wy the buefcose. That iw how T live. T always keep 

my fuends buelcases. Thats why T refused to tell 
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you where T get my liveliheed fom. Tn any case, T 
muat admit that you are a good guy. Geed luck. 


PS: By the way, theve is ne point in talking about 
anything te the Mounted Police. There have NEVER, 
been counterfeit notes. VEE billa were tetolly au- 
thentic. 


v 


The eternal and dazzling luminosity of the Aurés-Némentchas set the rocky 
landscape ablaze despite a curtain of clouds that veiled the solar star since dawn still 
so close. Priv. Coll. 
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-12- 
Lieutenant Jacques’ Last Stand. 


he eternal and dazzling luminosity of the 

Aurées-Némentchas set the rocky land- 

scape ablaze despite a curtain of clouds 

that veiled the solar star since dawn still so 

close. The night had been cool, as usual. 
Lurking under observation on the bare floor, Lieu- 
tenant Jacques was thinking about the situation. 
What a war! Many of his fellow graduates had been 
killed. He himself was the third lieutenant at the 
head of his platoon in six months. The other two had 
died of a single bullet. 


Who said that war is a school of greatness of 
soul? He had seen horrors during this conflict, which 
the stupid leftwing politicians refused to call a war of 
independence but instead embellish under the hypo- 
critical term of pacification. Why did not all these 
Parisian politicians come there. On the contrary, they 
arranged for their children to do their Military Ser- 
vice in a safe administrative place or even in France. 
They would find that it was indeed a war, and that 
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the enemy possessed sophisticated weaponry provid- 
ed by the Anglo-American oil lobbies’. 


The lieutenant looked at his calendar watch: 
Friday the 13". He did not attach any importance to 
it. The fighter-bombers were coming. Already thirty 
minutes since air support had been requested by 
Lieutenant Huguenin, acting commander of the 5" 
Company. The fellaghas, firmly entrenched at the 
top of the hill and carefully camouflaged behind alfa 
boots, would not withstand an assault by his thirty 
Legionaries for five minutes, but it was militarily 
more profitable to exterminate them without suffer- 
ing any loss ourselves. On his right hand, Jacques 
could see Hans, his master sergeant, literally merg- 
ing with the reddish ground. The lieutenant instinc- 
tively glanced around to see if his men were all well 
positioned. Everyone was in place. His fire-crew, 
commanded by Corporal Conrad, had put his FM? in 
battery a little behind. Here and there, sergeants and 
corporals had scattered their men. 


—Sir!®, do you want a can?" whispered a voice that 
came from a nearby crevice. 


SeThe FLN was secretly armed by the Anglo-Americans. If the money and weapons 
of the Anglo-Saxons managed to expel the French, they hoped to get their hands on 
the oil fields. But to their dismay, Algeria became... a socialist republic, and the 
profits from oil royalties were reserved for the Algerian Nomenclature (Bourgeoisie), 
as in all socialist republics. 


° eA machine-gun. 
10 eIn French, an officer is called by his rank ("Mon Lieutenant!") and not by "Sir!" 
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—Yes, thank you! 


A faint capsule hiss shattered the silence. One 
arm advanced towards the lieutenant; He seized the 
bottle, took a sip, and immediately returned it to the 
ordinance: 


—Thank you, finally I'm not thirsty... Here you are! 
he added. 


He knew well that the soldier would drink the 
contents before throwing away the bottle, despite the 
fact that the morning had not yet reached unbearable 
heat. It was only for him that he had agreed to open 
one. This faithful Yvan always thought of stocking 
up on beer before leaving the base. He also did not 
forget the spare socks and everything an officer must 
bring for a week-long operation in the Algerian Jeb- 
el. 


The lieutenant recalled the orders of Major 
Lacote, commander of the 2™ Battalion of the 13" 
DBLE!!: "two sub-groups must act in cooperation to 
intercept this band of outlaws reported by the Intel- 
ligence Service, one coming from the South, around 
Ain Roumi; the other starting from the Col de Babar, 


‘| @13° Demi-Brigade de Légion Etrangére. A brigade consists of two regiments. The 
13th DBLE therefore had the strength of a regiment. It was commanded by Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Sengés, coordoning off Touillet Amar while the rest of the battalion 
normally responsible for action on the Touilet Amar will remain in tactical reserve 
waiting for the end of the advance of the Ist battalion towards Ain Roumi." 
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towards Le Touillet Amar. The 5 Company will go 


into action towards Ain Roumi; the 8" Company will 
provide the 2" tactical support machine gun." 


And then a few hours later, after an exhausting 
night march, the 5" Company had hooked the band 
of fellaghas, on the information of a "snitch", a small 
reconnaissance plane that buzzed like a big hornet 
under the layer of pristine clouds. His radio message 
crackled in the cool morning: "The outlaws are en- 
trenched on the crest of Ras El-Kef, north of Ain 
Roumi." 


The lieutenant cast another glance to check the 
tactical deployment of his thirty men. They were all 
veterans. His machine-gunner, Corporal Conrad, was 
ready. "This guy, he's great. I’ll have to propose his 
name to go up in rank," he thought. A little further 
on, he could see the legionnaire Seib behind a rock 
mass; MacDonald had lurched up against a large an- 
gular rock. Quério had found a place in an excava- 
tion; Sleven, on the other hand, had preferred to 
kneel behind a rock. All kept their eyes glued to the 
top of the hill, like deers at bay. Here and there, he 
guessed helmets, white képis, mat-49 guns. Some- 
times a red scarf bloomed in the earthy-brown land- 
scape. The men wore it around their necks. It was 
intended for fighter-bombers, Air Force T-6s, to rec- 
ognize friends; but the lieutenant knew that the 
fellaghas also had in their pockets multicolored sets 
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of scarves, and after checking the color displayed by 
the French, they wore it too. Because of this simple 
trick, friendly-fire accidents were not uncommon. 
"Forty percent of our losses are due to errors of this 
kind or to ordinary accidents," a captain told him”. 
How many grieving mothers, inconsolable fathers 
and desperate wives would receive a cold adminis- 
trative telegram telling them that their only son, their 
husband, had died "for the fatherland" fighting 
bravely, when he’d perished playing gymkhana with 
his jeep. 


Lieutenant Jacques remembered his first days 
still so recent in the 13 DBLE, when he was a very 
young second lieutenant and had to be obeyed by old 
watriors who sometimes looked arrogant. He had 
indulged in harsh reprimands against one of them, a 
Bavarian named Schultz, who had been particularly 
recalcitrant with this brand new lieutenant. In the 
ensuing combat, a few weeks later, Schultz was 
killed. On his return, his orderly'> told him, under 
the seal of secrecy, that Schultz had simply been ex- 
ecuted by another Legionnaire: 


—What are you talking about? the lieutenant replied, 
totally stunned. 


'? eThis is also the average rate of armies in the field. The Americans in Iraq suffered 
similar losses by "friendly fire". 


'3 @A lieutenant's orderly is a trooper whose job is to help an officer carry his bag. A 
sort of aide-de-camp. 
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—After your altercation last month, Sir, he had 
vowed to take you down at the first combat with the 
outlaws. He actually positioned himself some dis- 
tance behind you, and, at the first burst of automatic 
weapons, he aimed at you with his pm". But the rest 
of the plotoon valued you and liked you, and we did- 
n't want that for you; even though Schultz was a 
buddy. He had already cacked your predecessor’ 
and the one before. That was enough! Also, before 
leaving, a short straw draw was made in secret to 
designate the one who should execute him. As ex- 
pected, Schultz placed himself behind you to take 
you down, and the one who had been designated by 
the draw positioned behind him and shot him as soon 
as he aimed at you! 


The lieutenant was totally overwhelmed. What 
was to be done in the face of this crime? Notify the 
Provost Marshal?! Launch an investigation? Un- 
mask the criminal? Court-martial? Shoot him? Was 
it really a crime? Or rather an insoluble problem, one 
of those mysterious and obscure tragedies evoked by 
Aristotle, which the human being is confronted by 
Fatality at least once in his whole life? Totally puz- 
zled, the lieutenant apparently did nothing but decid- 


'4 e@PM or pistolet-mitrailleur = submachine gun. The MAT49 was manufactured by 
the Manufacture d'Armes de Tulles from 1949; hence his initials. The principle of 
MAT.49 was taken up by the Israelis when they created the first Uzi, when General de 
Gaulle decided to stop selling weapons to Israelis who had started a preventive war. 

'S eTo cack, slang for kill. 

‘6 eGendarmerie in the field, intended to punish offences in the armed forces; like the 
Feldgendarmerie in Germany or the Military Police in the United States. 
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ed that his life would only belong to this world of 
blood, death and tears for the eight years he still 
owed to "repay" the army for training him. At the 
end of this term (if he survived), he would get back 
to civilian life. His ideal was gone. 


Suddenly the radio crackled. It was Lieutenant 
Huguenin. He announced the imminent intervention 
of the fighter-bomber aircrafts. In fifteen minutes at 
most! The lieutenant suddenly saw a black dot, cam- 
ouflaged behind alfa boots. A fellagha. In a few 
minutes, he would burn like a torch under napalm 
bombs!’. The lieutenant had already seen fellaghas 
burn while struggling like madmen in the flames. 
The first time, he felt like crying and vomiting at the 
same time. He had tried to conceal this uneasiness. A 
disgust that had lasted several days. To be a man is 
to have the balls and the stomach well hooked! had 
he heard in the mouth of an old adventurer between 
two anisettes. Was it necessary to lose all his human- 
ity to become a man? Perhaps he had made the mis- 
take of his life by becoming a military. He couldn't 
get used to such spectacles. He knew that the desper- 
ate gesticulations of men smeared with napalm 
would suddenly cease, and that their lifeless bodies 
would suddenly collapse on the ground that was also 


'7 eNapalm is far from having fallen into disuse. The Americans — who are the 
benchmark of this twenty-first century — later used it in Vietnam and Iraq, according 
to their own admissions. 
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burning like hell. They would fall, shapeless masses, 


like puppets whose strings are cut with scissor 
strokes! 


Seeing these ghosts come to a standstill, he felt 
a kind of relief, of appeasement: they had finished 
suffering. Once, he had borrowed the submachine- 
gun from his ordinance to finish off more quickly the 
puppets that contorted in pain. But he had guessed 
some smirks of legionnaires who did not understand 
why the lieutenant was going after these dying peo- 
ple. In his hard nights, he often had flashbacks of 
these men stirring like lunatics in the flames, like 
souls in hell. He felt an unhealthy sweat running 
down his temples, and his mind nauseated at the 
fierce jokes of some of his men whose sensibilities 
had been hardened by the war. But he knew that it 
was mainly to protect themselves against the harsh- 
ness of war: a shell against the madness that awaited 
all these warriors. 


The lieutenant chased away a few flies, the first 
of the day to harass him. He still perceived a few 
black spots that moved nimbly between the alfa 
boots. Sometimes a head appeared, motionless, and 
seemed to question the empty horizon, the barren 
rocks and the silent enemy: "And then, what are you 
waiting for? You're going to attack, yes or? Nahdine 
Mouk!" They knew they were surrounded by the 
Foreign Legion and condemned to die in their care- 
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fully sealed mousetrap. They were living the last 
moments of their lives. There was not a rung missing 
from their cage! But they wanted to die as men, 
fighting; and not by burning needlessly and stupidly 
like bundles. The lieutenant could sense what was 
going on in their heads; and he could already see 
their bodies shrinking as they sizzled in the fire. He 
felt a horrible smell of charred flesh spilling into na- 
ture, mixed with the foul smell of burnt napalm. Like 
those medieval knights who despised the bow and 
arrows because these cowardly weapons could kill 
from afar, without risk to the archer, the lieutenant 
thought that everyone had the right to defend him- 
self. He would never have killed or hit a tied man, 
and these outlaws, trapped in their cage, would thus 
be massacred without risk. Suddenly, the radio near 
him sputtered a few words: "... Some delay. The hunt 
will attack in a few minutes." 


A moment awakened from his deep daydream, 
the lieutenant plunged back into his agonizing 
thoughts. The despair of these men sentenced to 
death overwhelmed him. He then thought of launch- 
ing his attack before the arrival of the fighter- 
bombers. So, they could die fighting. But the Legion 
would also have losses —no doubt— and he would 
be held responsible for their deaths: 


—Fuck! What happened to you? You’ve lost your 
mind! We’ve got guys down because of you! 
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He heard all these threats very clearly. There 
are two possible outcomes: either he would be killed 
or he would get away with it. In the first case, his 
problems would be solved: he would die for his 
homeland. The idea of the supreme sacrifice had al- 
ways fascinated him since his earliest childhood. 
Moreover (a detail that made him smile with a cer- 
tain contempt) he would be pinned the Croix de 
Guerre and the Military Valour on the coffin... 


In the alternative, if he escaped unscathed, the 
reaction of the command would be relative to the 
number of killed: no killed on the French side, blame 
in his file and career frozen; but if some militaries 
were killed, it would be the ignominy of the Court 
Martial, the infamous degradation, the dishonor of 
the military prison for many years and then the ex- 
pulsion of the army for insubordination. In any case, 
his career would be undermined. Moreover, his time 
in prison risked closing many doors for him in civil- 
ian life. But it didn't matter. At 26, he wasn't going to 
worry about all those trifles. The world is big; Asia 
had always greatly fascinated and attracted him. 


The Lieutenant looked at his watch: 7:25. He 
turned back to the two closest to his men and whis- 
pered: 


—We're going to attack in five minutes. Complete 
silence. No screaming. When I get up you’ll follow 
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me! The FM will remain on the cover but will not 
open fire before the fellaghas. Assault to the top non- 
stop! Pass the instruction to others! 


Within minutes the order circulated. The cor- 
poral asked by gesture for confirmation that he 
should stay in support and not fire first. Then he 
gave a thumb up "Understood!" 


The Lieutenant then thought he heard his Le- 
gionnaires preparing for the assault. A few muffled 
murmurs, slight sounds of breechs. All eyes were 
now on the lieutenant who was going to give the sig- 
nal for the assault at the head of his men. The officer 
looked at his watch: 7:28. 


Suddenly the lieutenant jumped up and sprang 
down the steep slope, brandishing a paltry pistol. His 
men also stood up, without shouting. Only the stones 
that rolled under the soles of the "rangers" betrayed 
the movement. Then a howl was heard at the top as 
the lieutenant reached the mid-slope. Immediately, 
guns began to give voice. Heart-rending bursts punc- 
tuated by isolated blows. The dull blows of war rifles 
were intimately mixed with bursts of automatic 
weapons in a kind of deadly altercation interrupted 
by the explosions of offensive and defensive gre- 
nades. A storm of explosions that contrasted with the 
previous calm. Behind him, he recognized the tac tac 
tac of his support machine gun; Corporal Conrad 
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tried to make the besieged bow their heads. Stand- 
ing, the corporal had wedged the butt of the FM 
against his belly, and, with the shoulder strap care- 
fully stretched behind his back, he fired short bursts 
at the furtive figures that crowned the ridge. 


Next to him, the outfitter feverishly held a stack 
of full chargers, ready to replenish the weapon. The 
lieutenant half-turned around without ceasing to 
climb the steep slope: all his men followed the as- 
sault. Some of them climbed without hiding, like 
their leader; Others jumped from one refuge to an- 
other, staying sheltered from the rocks only for firing 
a short burst before soaring even higher. The lieuten- 
ant saw the legionnaire Sleven fall, slip a little and 
remain stuck in the fold of a rocky outcrop. "He was 
hit; I hope he'll get away with this." 


Then, without transition, an end-of-the-world 
noise fills the atmosphere. The weapons could no 
longer be heard. Three 76s inflated and upset the 
ambient air with the vibrations of their powerful en- 
gines. The lieutenant quickly looked up and his face 
lit up with a faint smile: 


—No job for you today! he whispered to the airmen. 


He guessed them belching their blasphemies. 
They could not drop their napalm for fear of hitting 
their friends. The large silver birds with tricolor 
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cockades described for a moment a few helpless ara- 
besques under the dazzling ceiling of white clouds. 
Then they flapped their wings and traced a wide U- 
turn in the pristine sky to return to their base, after 
having disposed of their now-useless napalm bombs 
in open country. 


The lieutenant was now halfway up the slope. 
He turned his head back to yell: 


—Come on guys! Another effort! We're at the top! 


Suddenly a huge punch in the arm threw him 
down the slope. He felt himself slip a little. Initially 
stunned by the shock, he quickly came to his senses 
and felt that he had injured his forehead in his fall. A 
sharp pain came from his arm, broken by the steel 
projectile that had also, on his trajectory, destroyed 
the shoulder blade before exiting the body through 
the back. He was bleeding profusely from the gaping 
wound. He tried unsuccessfully to turn his head to 
see if his men were continuing the assault. He heard 
Warrant Officer Khoeler shout with his thick Ger- 
man accent, "Come on guys! We have them! Come 
on!" Then he closed his eyes and felt weak, extraor- 
dinarily weak, as if in a dream. The hemorrhage con- 
tinued to empty him of all life. He lost consciousness 
again... 
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He was shaken hard, and a kind of conscious- 
ness came back to him. He must have been on a 
stretcher as men tried to lower to the company's am- 
bulance. A few flies, attracted by the smell of blood, 
buzzed around his face. In a daze, he heard cries, 
orders coming out of nothingness: 
—More gently; you will finish him... 

Kolberg, try to plug the hemorrhage... 
—Call a chopper. He must be evacuated immediate- 
ly to Khenchela military hospital. 

Jacques recognized Huguenin's voice. Another 
voice assured: 
—He is dead. He's not breathing. It’s useless! He has 
no pulse at all! 

Another said: 
—What took him to unleash this premature attack, 
without order. We could have had them all without 
losing a single guy and we have five on the mat! 
—He went crazy or what, the old one? Maybe he 
wanted to impress people! added another voice. 


—There really are guys I don't understand; they are 
great and then in a split second...! It's madness," said 
a sergeant from another section. 


Lieutenant Huguenin bent over the stretcher, 
carefully observing the man's face. He put his hand 
on her forehead as a sign of friendship. The dead 
man's features were incredibly serene and peaceful. 
In the midst of bitter criticism, the man radiated that 
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he had the courage to accomplish what he believed 
was his secret duty. 


Floating above the battlefield, Lieutenant 
Jacques remembered the scapular that his mother had 
given him as a gift when he left for the Jebel from 
which he was not to return. He then saw a long lu- 
minous tunnel. At the end, a very bright light attract- 
ed him irresistibly. To his great satisfaction, the out- 
side voices became deaf and inaudible; He had the 
sensation of advancing towards the Light that shone 
intensely. He still saw his family, his mother, his 
father, his beloved sister, his brothers, Canada, his 
country, and his fiancée Monique with whom he had 
preferred to break up recently, unconsciously guess- 
ing what fate awaited him; They were all crying. But 
these tears of which he was the cause were no longer 
making him suffer. He felt light, unreal, detached, 
ethereal, now inaccessible to earthly pain. He turned 
around and saw Corporal Conrad and the Legion- 
naires Seis, Sleven and Querio, all of whom had fall- 
en with him. He saw as if in a blurred dream a group 
of men in djellabas, silent, who made a friendly ges- 
ture and a smile before disappearing into the intense 
light. Then the tunnel became brighter, calmer, more 
peaceful, more wonderful, and he then clearly re- 
membered the secret that the Little Prince had once 
revealed to him in his childhood: "One can only see 
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well with the heart. The main thing is invisible to the 
eyes." 


And he finally understood what that meant. 


Ras El-Kef, Friday, June 13, 1957, 07h30 


LIEUTENANT JACQUES 
1931-1957 
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-13- 
Manuel the macho. 

alf of all women spend most of their time 

trying to be loved; by makeup, smiles, 

friendliness, beauty... Others use dedication, 
intelligence, culture... or all together. Fatima had 
succeeded by her extreme kindness in conquering a 
beautiful Andalusian from Vancouver. He was so 
strong, so muscular, so black with hair —that coarse 
hair she imagined on the skin of the heroes of the 
novel "Quest for Fire"'*— that she could not evoke 
his appearance without feeling a powerful attraction 
to him! They had married six months after their first 
encounter. 

Yet Manuel was not a model of perfection. One 
of his worst flaws was jealousy. But Fatima had, 
thank God, managed to keep until her marriage what 
our grandparents curiously called the Honor of the 
family. She had to sacrifice to this unorthodox "hon- 
or" all her physical education classes, sports and, of 
course, extreme movements such as the splits and 
somersaults... It was a miracle that she had managed 
to save this little piece of skin, seal of security that 
the indelicate Creator had mysteriously nestled in 
this unmissable passageway, as if to monitor her be- 
havior and satisfy her husband's jealousy. 


'8 eLa Guerre du feu by J,-H, Rosny. 
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Fatima loved to let herself be kneaded like a 
good bread dough by Manuel's big, calloused and 
muscular hands, and when she felt the manly caress 
of her mustache on her face, she couldn't help but 
experienced little spikes of pleasure running up and 
down her soft spine. There was only one drawback, 
Manuel was never satisfied. 


Priapus, the god of fertil- 
ity had particularly and richly 
endowed him. There was no 
one like this tanned Anda- 
lusian to strut around, naked, 
dragging the object of his 
pride like a heavy assault sa- 
ber of the dragons of the Im- 
perial Guard. 


To illustrate Manuel the Macho's 


Before his marriage, he 


physique (without the mous- 


tache), we can look at the Giant 
Ferré, André  Roussimov, a 
professional wrestler who had a 
career in Quebec in the second 
half of the 20th century. He was 


loved to see the exhorbated 
eyes of his conquests filled 
with what he took to be admi- 


2.24" tall, weighed around 240* 
and wore size 58 shoes. Un- 
fortunately, he only lived 47 
years. Priv. Coll. 


ration and which was un- 
doubtedly only fear. But Ma- 
nuel's priapist manhood was 
decidedly too inexhaustible. He honored his beauti- 
ful Vancouverite five or six times a day outside of 
working hours. She who at first greatly appreciated 
their intimacy of embraces, quickly came to master 
the very feminine art of finding diversionary or 
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avoidance tactics that allowed her to catch her 
breath. She began to invent a thousand tricks to de- 
ceive and thwart his insatiable desire. She had long 
simulated enjoyment by breathing heavily as the an- 
cient Latin poet Ovid advised'?: "Pretend, by false 
inflections, to appreciate the sweet joys... But let this 
ruse not be perceived... That voluptuousness, that 
words, that panting breath give the illusion... I for- 
got, don't let light in through every window in your 
bedroom; many parts of the body benefit from not 
being clearly seen." 


Now Fatima would have liked to have been 
able to say "No, that's enough for today!" But she 
was not strong enough in character to impose her 
will. She therefore used and abused dilatory pretexts 
as varied as migraines, headaches, sudden fatigue, 
pas’, menorrhagia, uretourinary infections and other 
pre- or post-menstrual symptoms. She knew that she 
had to avoid as much as possible sexy dressing, 
overly showy affection or even simple kindness in 
the afternoon, lest she be tumbled on the spot and 
snapped without any foreplay like a medieval tavern 
soubrette. 


Deep in her heart, Fatima loved her Manual in 
whose eyes she could still read that she was the most 
important person in the world, but she regretted not 
'? eOvid (43 BC — 17 AD) in his poem: The Art of Loving. 


20 @PMS = Premenstrual Syndrome, a week or two before their periods. Menorrhagia 
= Prolonged bleeding. 
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finding the strength to limit it in its pervasive lust. 
Her mother, originally from a Middle-East country, 
had taught her submission to men —to her father and 
brother before her marriage, and then to her hus- 
band—because God had willed it that way, she said 
with faith and conviction. Very pious, she had pro- 
grammed her daughter by telling her that the wife 
should arrange to quench and satisfy conjugal con- 
cupiscence, as it was formerly said; and Fatima, who 
hoarded the qualities—or rather the defects—of ex- 
cessive shyness and intoxicating piety, found herself 
helpless before this insatiable hairy primate with the 
dark eye of Hidalgo. 


In fact, Fatima, raised in Vancouver in contact 
with young Canadians, had some doubts about this 
abusive hierarchy between men and women. It in- 
sulted her intelligence, but she’d never dared to ver- 
balize her doubts out loud and clear, for her mother 
seemed to make it a matter of worship and dogma 
totally indisputable. No religion is exempt from 
these contradictions. This is how some Christians 
spend their earthly lives caring only for Heaven, 
while promising to consecrate themselves, after their 
death, only to those who remained on earth. 


After a few years of marriage, however, the 
proud hidalgo began to realize that, in the very par- 
ticular field of cuddling, his beautiful Fatima 
dragged her feet, and he felt that a certain grudge 
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invaded him when she seemed to no longer grant 
him as much devotion and availability as in the early 
days. Some sly quarrels arose, giving rise to rum- 
blings, oblique looks, unflattering adjectives which 
spread through the Vancouver humid air, and which, 
like a wind of abrasive sand, began to unpleasantly 
erode their feelings for each other. 


Their emotional relationship deteriorated until, 
after a heated altercation, she found the audacity to 
call him an insatiable animal. Humiliated, Manuel 
beat his wife. Fatima felt a great grudge against it, 
and as she was not a woman to be abused, various 
thoughts of retaliation lurked in her devious mind. 
She knew that she could have him arrested and im- 
prisoned on the spot for assault and battery, and even 
bring him before a judge if she wished. A simple 
phone call to 911 would have solved the problem of 
this unjustified violence, but the mother of the young 
woman, consulted, reiterated her advice of caution 
and total submission. "Beware of the terrible repris- 
als your husband may inflict on you when he leaves 
prison, because the authorities will have to release 
him one day. You can't keep him behind bars forever 
for a black eye." 


As the author Bernardin de Saint-Pierre so aptly 
put it, "Women become false in countries where men 
are tyrannical." Fatima swallowed her bitter tears 
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under her mask of submission and kept hidden in the 
depths of her heart her desire for retaliation. 


From that day on, when her husband was lav- 
ishing his favors on her with his great blows, with 
the haughty delicacy of a picador delivering his 
estocades, she turned her head away from the anthra- 
cite-haired beast which now inspired her only repul- 
sion. She abhorred that congested face leaning over 
her, those drooping features, convulsed with pleasure 
and enjoyment, that awful monster's head with a tur- 
gid nose, a half-open mouth spitting putrid breath 
and sometimes threads of saliva. She knew it was the 
face displayed by all the lovers of the world when 
they bow with frenzy on the object of their passion. 
And when Manuel had finished his last lustful moans 
by whispering in a breath: "Oh! I'm dead!", she 
couldn't help but think, "Ah! If only!" 


Under her eyelids, closed like Venetian draper- 
ies, she no longer saw her Andalusian bullfighter 
sketching his hip and cape passes in his Habit of 
Light —as was the case in the early days of their 
love— but rather imagined any unknown Vancou- 
verite she had seen during the day. She clothed these 
strangers with the chaquetilla*', the montera and the 
bun, and she unraveled the taleguilla with her finger- 
tips. 


2! @ The chaquetilla is the short arched jacket of the toreador's Habit of Light. The 
montera is the particular headdress of the Habit of Light. The ta/eguilla is the fitted 
panties of the same dress. 
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Despite these bold and cheerful audacities, be- 
hind her modest eyelids, she still remained a prisoner 
of her cultural taboos and kept the impression that 
she was less unfaithful if the object of her sulphurous 
thoughts remained unknown. 


v 


Fatima decided one day not to take revenge, but 
at least to try to calm the overflowing lust of her 
man. Because day by day, his gluttonous and bulimic 
desire seemed more unbearable to her. But what to 
do? 


One day as she watched her mother-in-law, As- 
sumption, busy taking her postmenopausal hor- 
mones, her mind suddenly lit up. "Eureka! Why 
wouldn't she give her husband hormonal extracts — 
estrogen and progesterone— stolen from her moth- 
er-in-law? Perhaps the excessive virility, the cum- 
bersome lust of her jailer would be harnessed or at 
least diminished." 


Delighted with her idea, she immediately start- 
ed her plan on the next morning. She offered to serve 
him coffee in bed. The boorish glutton accepted with 
such obvious satisfaction that Fatima thought with 
fear that she would immediately pay for what he 
took for benevolent affection. But the time was too 
late and the duty waiting: Manuel was to take his 
shift at 8:00 a.m. sharp. She pointed it out to him and 
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he reluctantly gave up the pleasure. He swallowed 


his hormone coffee, which he found very tasty; to 
her great satisfaction. 


Fatima immediately set out to observe closely 
the results on her hidalgo-husband’s behavior. The 
beginnings were disappointing. Then, after a few 
weeks of languishing treatment, when she was about 
to abandon and give up this desperate solution, she 
noticed that her husband's lust was diminishing, and 
the intensity of the demand falling. And even at rut- 
ting time, the soufflé fell faster. Manuel seemed less 
tormented by desire. He was therefore no longer so 
harassing to his wife. She was finally able to dress in 
clothes and skirts less... covering. At the same time, 
her husband was rapidly losing his excess of pride 
and morgue. Her uncouth became better. His anger 
faded, his aggressiveness washed-out as well as his 
pectoral black hair. His voice itself took on slightly 
less hoarse tones. Clearly, brand new estrogen was 
able to lull aging testosterone; The effect was insidi- 
ous but beneficial. 


Week after week, he became less angry, more 
friendly with Fatima. His sensitivity in the lustful 
field softens to the point that he ended up abandon- 
ing his wife completely; or at least almost totally. At 
first worried by such disinterest, he forced himself to 
pay homage to hier at least once a week; then once a 
month: 
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— I don't know what is my problem, but I'm proba- 
bly getting older. 


She reassured him with finesse: 


—Personally, I think you've gotten used to me and 
my body, and as a result, you're less physically at- 
tracted. This is a common process in a normal mar- 
riage. 


He only asked to be convinced, in reassuring 
terms. He feared that his wife would disgrace him, 
but by taking upon herself and marriage in general 
the cause of this disaffection, she saved the face of 
the hidalgo. He abandoned his friends because he no 
longer felt comfortable with them: 


—They look embarrassed with me and I can't stand 
their abruptness. 


The violent primate got metamorphosed into a 
modest maiden. He became helpful, sensitive; so 
sweet that Fatima began to love him again and was 
almost tempted to stop the treatment. But she 
thought he would once again become the oppressive, 
domineering tyrant he had ceased to be. So, she con- 
tinued the estrogen diet after halving the dose in or- 
der to maintaining the acquired qualities. 


Manuels asked to see a doctor who explained 
that, with age, women produced less estrogen and 
men less testosterone. As a result, entrenched men- 
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talities and behaviors tended to fade and even merge: 
women became more brittle, more dominant, and 
men more inclined to compromise and sensitivity. In 
principle, this phenomenon occurred later in life, but 
the statistics did not take into account the exceptions: 


— You are an exception to the rule, Sir, since you 
are only forty-five years old. 


Six months later, Manuel's cheeks had become 
curiously hairless; His rough face had rounded as 
well as his entire body. His muscles had been 
wrapped in a soft layer, pleasant to the touch. One 
day he began to cry: 


—Look, my chest is starting to swell strangely. But 
what is happening to me? I'm going to go crazy. 


Fatima had the curious impression that some of 
her dresses had been moved. She watched her hus- 
band worriedly. She was tempted to stop the treat- 
ment but that night she had a dream. She returned to 
her home —now a labyrinth— where she was re- 
ceived by a kind of aggressive Minotaur. Manuel 
seemed to be one of the bulls he had once fought. 
The nightmare jolted her awake, and she decided to 
continue the treatment. She was caught in an existen- 
tial dilemma: did she have only the alternative of 
living with this great violent and lustful primate on 
the one hand, or being a virginal Madonna on the 
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other? Why hadn't she been given a happy medium: 
a husband who respected her and treated her fairly? 


One day, Manuel did not come home from 
work. She inquired, full of worry. It had simply van- 
ished into the wild. In the evening when she went to 
bed, she found a letter: "My changes baffle me. I 
don't want to be the laughing stock of everyone 
around me. I prefer to leave and rebuild a more ap- 
propriate life away from here; in Ontario or Que- 
bec..." She shed a few bitter tears. Just as it became 
pleasant to live in... He fled! Oh, really! 


The next day, while waiting for the mail, she 
saw a mailman approach her and shake her hand: 


—Good Morning Madam. My name is John Caruso. 
I am your new postman. Your former mailman dis- 
appeared yesterday without leaving... any address. 


—Which is a shame for a postman! she commented. 
—I admit it, nodded the young postal worker. 
—Would he have had an accident?" 

—No! We would have been warned! 

—Perhaps he ran away. with a lady? 


—Oh no. There is no danger. He had very little in- 
terest in women. 
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Fatima remained meditative; With her hus- 


band's hormone treatment interrupted, the whole af- 
fair was far from over. 
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-14- 
Christine 

Yor one pleasure, a thousand pains," said the 

EF poet Francgois Villon speaking of Love. But 
Lovers don't care. 

Christine had once met the man of her life on 
the White Rock beach. They immediately enjoyed 
each other. That day, Christine had not dared at first 
to do the slightest advances, for fear of being the 
target of reckless judgments of the part of their en- 
tourage. This is how it was in the old days. She 
therefore simply stole long furtive glances at the man 
who was to become her husband, until the weight of 
her gaze attracted attention on her. 


By what mystery of the transmission of thought 
can a persistent gaze capture the eyes of a human 
being? Perhaps one day we will know. For the time 
being, far from subjecting her mind to the aridity of 
this extrasensory question, Christine was just pleased 
to use its effects. And soon she noticed that the eyes 
of the young and handsome boy came out of their 
distraction, to throw an inquisitive call all around, 
searched the surroundings and met Christine's face. 
So, the pretty young woman hastened to look at the 
sea with a very absorbed air. When the fish had spot- 
ted the bait, it had to be shod. A moment later, she 
continued to stare at him without his knowledge until 
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the look of the young man still carried on her. She 
soon noticed with satisfaction that henceforth the 


individual no longer passed a single minute without 
looking at her. 


A little corner of paradise on White Rock beach, with its famous white rock, deposited 

there by the last Ice Age, volcanic sand, tree trunks fugitive from the long rafts of logs 

which should have gone to some pulp and paper mills; all dominated by Mount Baker, 
a peaceful volcano, calm and quiet as an old tomcat, dormant for ages. 


She was pestering deep inside her, to be forced 
to play this absurd comedy just to declare to a young 
man that she wished to seduce him, at least tempo- 
rarily. Why could she not stand squarely, survey the 
few meters of sand that separated her from him and 
declared to him in a loud and clear voice: 
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—I am sorry to disturb you, but may I allow me to 
walk to you and sit near you, because I think you are 
superb and exceptional? 


She already imagined the surprised and flat- 
tered look of the handsome stranger. She presumed 
the winks smirking or embarrassed eyes that he 
would throw around him, and she could envision the 
prejudices that would pervade his mind: 


—Well, that one... She’s got some nerve... Beware! 
She must carry viruses and genes from all over Van- 
couver. Probably as dangerous as a biological weap- 
on. Careful ! 


She had repeatedly endured sarcastic jokes... 
from her comrades for a day, and their humiliating 
commentaries came back to haunt her memory like 
obsessive ghosts. Again her gaze caught that of the 
handsome boy, and she quickly directed her eyes to 
the gloomy Ocean Pacific, whose immense blue- 
green canvas was patched, here and there, of a few 
pieces of white fabric: the triangular sails of majestic 
catamarans, graceful as swans. The sky itself was 
streaked with furtive white seagulls. 


Admittedly, she considered herself hypocritical 
to indulge in all of them, these approach shenanigans 
in order to "capture" this young man in her rets. But 
for her it was a game, a kind of hunting party. Socie- 
ty forced her into concealment; the fear of being mis- 
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judged by those around them, left her with no other 
choice than that. Ah, this human society! Who was 
this horrible society 
that everybody was 
pointing finger at 
with resentment? At 
first glance, the im- 
~ age that came illus- 
trating this word 
was horrific, a dark 
and blurred mass 
from which came 
imprecations, back- 
biting and slander. 
This confused mass 
held her captive, 
and malevolent sil- 
a acai a houettes leaned to- 
wards each other to 
ironize on the long glances she caressed this hand- 
some athletic-looking boy. As for her, she didn’t 
want to end up like those honest women, inconsola- 
ble in their old age for faults they hadn’t had the 
courage to commit. Ah! Perhaps one day the human 
race would become less hypocritical. Women 
wouldn't need to hide anymore to indulge in their 

favorite pleasure. 


Two girls crossed the beach; their feet trampled 
the screeching sand. Passing in front of the young 
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man, their almost naked bodies began to undulate. 
Christine observed the boy and a kind of jealousy 
and irritation invaded her. What did they come to 
squirm on her flowerbeds as worms at the end of a 
hook? This boy was her pet. Just a slight wiggle of 
the rump to harpoon men with their somewhat sim- 
plistic personalities. She wiggled her buttocks con- 
temptuously. She noticed that the boy's gaze stopped 
glancing at them and her anger fell as quickly as it 
had arisen. Basically, she was herself part of that 
society which seemed so perverse to her. Christine's 
gaze again met that of the young man. But this time 
she decided to support him by giving him a discreet 
smile to encourage him in his timid attempts. Then 
she looked at the Pacific Ocean again. She'd set the 
hook in the boy’s mind! Suddenly a voice disturbed 
the rustle of the Ocean: 


—Do you come here often?" 
She turned around and smiled at him again. 
—No, it's the first time. 


They exchanged a few innocuous phrases. This 
gives them allowed to observe each other more care- 
fully. Christine saw with pleasure the beautiful man- 
ly yet sweet face of the stranger: very dark and deep 
eyes shone like Moravian enamels. He addressed her 
with courtesy and sweetness. Although the conversa- 
tion was only about topics of little interest, accuracy 
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and insight of reflections left in the girl's mind a 
most favorable impression. Obviously —and despite 
his physical charm— this stranger was of a very 
good intellectual level. 


She ensured that her bikini was exposed by ex- 
ecuting a few discrete movements, opening her 
chest, and lightly arching her waist forward in order 
to show, without revealing her intention, the sleek- 
ness of her silhouette and the tone of her legs. She 
felt a bit like she was doing the wheel in full preen, 
like a peacock, but strived to be as discreet as possi- 
ble so as not to appear provocative. She had careful- 
ly chosen this bikini. She wanted it revealing her 
charm and as seductive as possible but at the same 
time discreet and honestly modest. Impossible task! 
She hated girls who ostentatiously flaunted their at- 
tractiveness, leaving no room for reverie or imagina- 
tion. 


As soon as he had drafted her movements and 
lengthened her legs, she saw with pleasure how the 
young man did not remain insensitive to her phy- 
sique. His eyes responded immediately at each of her 
movements as if she had held between her long fin- 
gers the remote control that governed the motor cen- 
ter of the handsome stranger. His brown eyes made 
rapid incursions away from the face of Christine, 
who made a discreet gesture for covering her naked- 
ness with her purse. The right dosage of seduction 
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was essential. And she immediately saw she was 
right, for instantly after letting his eyes roam over 
her body, the young man lost his train of thoughts. 
And the smile she gave him (which he perceived as 
the crystallization of the sweetness emanating from 
her person) was in fact only the fruit of the girl's 
amusement when she detected the momentary confu- 
sion into which the handsome stranger had come. 
—Can I approach my things to yours? he asked, 
grabbing his towel and bag. 

—Yes, of course, the beach is for everyone. 

He put his personal belongings close to the 
young lady. 

—Then we won't have to yell to talk. My name is 
Claude Vernon. She shook his hand, answering: 
—Christine Endersen! 

—Norwegian origin? 

—Swedish... And you, English? 

—No, French. Vernon is a town in Normandy... 

—... and British Columbia as well. 

Two hours later, the kindness and intelligence 
of the young girl had definitely seduced Claude. He 
felt to the depths of himself than he would never like 
to part ways with Christine. It had become for him 
such a precious treasure that his whole life should be 
built according to it. He had been bewitched by a 
kind of spell, by the fascinating magnetism of the 
girl. The following year they happily married, want- 
ing, as in the old tales, to have many children, and 
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they moved into a beautiful dwelling of North Van- 
couver, with a splendid view on the Georgia Strait. 
They had no children. Nature does not grant every- 
one the privilege of being parents. And when it 
elects some people for paternity and maternity, it is 
not on merit but at the whim of chance. 


Their happiness was unmixed for seven or eight 
years. Then when it became clear that they could 
have no child, each began to feel for the other some 
acrimony. 


They had the mistaken impression that life of a 
human being can’t be complete and rewarding with- 
out children; like a fruit-stricken fruit tree. Initially, 
they felt perfectly happy to dedicate themselves en- 
tirely to each other and satisfy their lesser desires. 
But the absence of children took on the appearance 
of a "existential void". With the passage of time, this 
emptiness of their existence invaded their horizon 
like a dark cloud storm. They shuddered at the 
thought that when their parents would have died and 
age would have diminished their physical and intel- 
lectual capacities, they wouldn’t have the uncondi- 
tional love of their children to support them at least 
morally. They would disappear from this planet 
without leaving of trace, like a morning mist. They 
would die in the indifference of all and the virtual 
apathy of their friends. 
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Insensibly, the sweetness and plentifulness of 
their interactions were charged with destructive elec- 
trical energy. Each wanted to see in the other the 
cause of their marital sterility, the source of all their 
misfortunes. Over the years, the tone rose, and the 
first dissents became gradually real quarrels. A sim- 
ple medical test would have designated the person 
involuntarily responsible for this defect, but neither 
dared to do so. They feared too much to end up on 
the pillory, and they preferred to take refuge in the 
absurd illusion of the other’s guilt. It was up to who- 
ever could do the most to destroy more effectively 
their common happiness. Their relations deteriorated 
to such an extent that, when they retired, at 65, they 
could no longer bear the presence of their spouse. 


Most people spend the greatest part of their en- 
ergy to make themselves unhappy and destroy their 
own lives. Claude and Christine seized all the Op- 
portunities to throw in one's face the thousands of 
weaknesses that constitute the human personality. 
And the accumulating years only served to exacer- 
bate resentments, because age brings more senility 
than wisdom, despite what ancient civilizations be- 
lieved. Awful arguments broke out at every moment. 
Neighbors could easily follow every episode without 
even straining an ear. 
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Then one day Claude left. Christine, in tears, 


came warn the neighbors, who do not know how to 
comfort the inconsolable wife. 


—We had great quarrels, it's true! But We loved 
each other deeply, she said between two sobbing. 
What I am going to do now? I am desperate, old and 
totally alone. We were an unconditional support for 
each other... and he left me, without doubt discour- 
aged by the incessant disputes that opposed us. 


The grieving wife wrote to several organiza- 
tions in order to exhort them to seek the man she was 
calling "her great Love." To no avail. He seemed to 
have vanished into the Canadian wilderness, or per- 
haps into the U.S. or elsewhere. 


She therefore resolved, in loving memory of her 
dear husband, to live a total solitude, but —all things 
considered— peaceful. 


ok 
2K 


Years passed. Christine adapted to her new se- 
rene life. Only the first times seemed difficult. She 
confided in with tears in her eyes at her friends. She 
never had a single letter from her husband. Probably 
he had rebuilt his life elsewhere with another wom- 
an, she said. He had probably wanted to live his old 
days in calm and serenity. As for her, she did not 
seek any more for a soul mate. Past experience had 
been enough. 
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When she reached the age of 75, she began to 
lose her mind. Some claimed it was grief which had 
undermined Christine's brain. Do you have to be 
lovesick to sink into dementia? Christine was able to 
relate the smallest events that had marked out her 
distant past, but, as often happens, immediate 
memory was increasingly lacking. The parchment of 
her memory, too full of the past, left less room for 
the present. Like many people a bit senile, old Chris- 
tine began to lose her wallet, and her forgetfulness 
soon took on a frequency epidemic. Very suspicious, 
she hid her money and forgot the hiding place. So 
she used to buy new wallets, filled them with money, 
only to lose them almost immediately. 


At first she filed a complaint for theft with the 
Mounted Police and did not fail to accuse of the for- 
feit the last person to have passed by her home. But 
the RCMP officers soon formed an extremely unfa- 
vorable opinion of her, blaming these disappearances 
to her inattention. Especially when Christine found 
several wallets and notified the police. So, they re- 
fused to take her calls seriously. 


Any guest could see that each mattress in her 
house was the hiding place of two or three wallets 
full of money, long lost. All you had to do was lift a 
mattress or even a cushion, or a carpet to find some. 
It even happened to her. She had saved all her life 
penny after penny some large amounts of money to 
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buy gold dollars. She liked to admire the pile of gold 
from time to time, like the old Séraphin Poudrier?’. 
Having become old and distracted, Christine some- 
times happened to involuntarily pay in gold coins a 
kilogram of sugar or a loaf of sliced bread. When 
other customers witnessed the scene, the cashier 
burst out laughing, loudly, as he turned the gold 
coins over to Christine with an amused comment: 
"No, Mrs Endersen, you gave me another gold dol- 
lar. | know my bread is good, but not to this extent!" 
And everyone was looking at her curiously. She ac- 
quired thus a reputation that could have been fatal to 
her if she had a neighbor dishonest enough to rob 
her. 


But Canadians are honest people —in some 
measure— and no opportunistic nomad had heard of 
her memory loss. So, she was lucky enough to die in 
her bed—"of her best death," so to speak— and not 
under the sharp knife of a scoundrel. As there was no 
heir, the tax authorities took the lion’s share, the one 
that the bad thief would have stolen, and what was 
left was sold at public auction. The smart guy who 
won the bidding still found a fortune in gold coins 
and a multitude of hidden wallets which reimbursed 
him amply for the price of the house. 


Such was the sad end of this love story, banal 


like any novel of human love that last too long. 


?? eSéraphin Poudrier des Pays d'en Haut 
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However, there is another detail attached to 
this, which I would like to mention because it brings 
additional light on this banality. When the new own- 
er repainted the walls, he discovered a closet whose 
door had been concealed under a double layer of pa- 
per tapestry. He thought he had uncovered a new 
cache of gold coins. He was surprised to find a skele- 
ton and a rifle of 22 caliber long rifle. The skull of 
the skeleton was pierced with three modest holes in 
the left temple. Three little innocuous holes 5.5 mil- 
limeters in diameter. Forensic dentition study re- 
vealed that it was Claude Vernon’s skeleton. 
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-15- 
Melody of love. 


ierre Rédame was Swiss. Not an ordinary 
Genevan from the Lake Léman’s shores, but 
a Swiss of the diaspora born on the shores of 


the wonderful Lake Okanagan, whose emerald wa- 
ters shimmer amid scarlet-fruited cherry trees, tempt- 
ing peach trees and generous plum trees. 


At eighteen, Pierre had had to leave this won- 
derful earthly paradise in the Canadian Rockies to 
pursue brilliant higher education in Vancouver, after 
which the country's banks competed for his services. 
Isn't it as natural for banks to look for a Swiss ad- 
ministrator as it is for restaurants to secure the ser- 
vices of French-speaking cooks? 


Twenty-five years later, Pierre Rédame man- 
aged the hundreds of branches of the Vancouver & 
British Columbia Bank from the top of his glass sky- 
scraper. His daily work consisted almost entirely of 
sitting behind his huge varnished oak desk and ad- 
miring, through the large smoked glass bay, the sail- 
boats gliding slowly and silently over the green wa- 
ters of Burrard Inlet, Indian Arm or False Creek. 
Continental glaciers seemed to have carved out these 
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deep fjords some ten thousand years earlier for the 
sole distraction of his beautiful blue eyes. He loved 
to peer into the streets at the very bottom, at the foot 
of his skyscraper, in which he could make out the 
tiny human ants that brought him their hard-earned 
savings to allow him to live opulently. No! The Pres- 
ident and CEO of Vancouver & British Columbia 
Bank certainly had not the slightest reason to com- 
plain about Providence. And it was enough to be 
convinced, if needed, to admire his large white yacht 
anchored at his private dock, which overlooked the 
courtyard of his huge colonial-style residence. His 
official annual income of $2,950,000, exluding his 
annual bonuses, was only the tip of the iceberg of his 
benefits, for the expenses of his every trip, his vaca- 
tions abroad his sumptuous lunches and even his in- 
timate dinners —as well as the maintenance of his 
Cadillac and limousine—were entirely covered by 
the bank's experienced accountants. These amounts 
were cunningly divided into miscellaneous expenses 
and Operating funds of the vast financial empire. 
Pierre calculated that an ordinary worker had to 
work for 120 years like a madman to earn his CEO 
salary for a single year. This fact greatly amused him 
and even delighted him, and thanked Heaven every 
day for blessing him so much. 
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However, if Pierre Rédame managed not to pay 
taxes to any state, while his fellow citizens had to 
pay 55% of their income, do not believe that he was 
not open to social problems. On the contrary, and if 
he saw on his television screen the spectacle of peo- 
ple in need, he could not help but whisper a few sen- 
tences that betrayed his emotion and immediately 
telephone one of his accountants to make a donation 
to a charitable society into the special fund of the 
bank he headed. Yes! He had a lot of heart. (He 
could even deduct it from his own income, even if he 
didn't pay for it himself. But hush!) In fact, all his 
shenanigans with Revenue Canada's Tax Service 
were for him a kind of exciting chess game in which 
the cleverest robbed the other. 


v 


In the sentimental field, Pierre Rédame was a 
very attractive party for the most demanding candi- 
dates for cohabitation. Some, even, would not have 
hesitated, if fate had favored them in the heart of this 
young and rich CEO with azure eyes, to marry him in 
due form, that is to say before a priest and according 
to the secular traditions of the "Holy Roman 
Church", or any Church in town. 


Sitting on his throne of concrete and glass of 
three hundred meters high, and dominating the 
4,000,000 Vancouverites with all his power, Pierre 
Rédame could have felt the most powerful and 
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courted monarch in the world if he had not had the 
heart and mind totally subjugated by a twenty-one- 
year-old girl: his secretary. The long chestnut hair, 
green eyes and promising forms of Melody would no 
doubt have capsized the hearts and wills of most 
men. The executive secretary was well aware of this, 
and she wondered how Monsieur Pierre Rédame 
could persist in not noticing her. For, by an irony of 
Nature quite common in this world, the President 
and CEO of the Vancouver & British Columbia Bank, 
who knew so well how to dominate the austere 
bankers and the most authoritarian heads of depart- 
ments, metamorphosed, in front of his pretty secre- 
tary, into a little, awkward, embarrassed and even 
timid child. He would have almost renounced his 
throne to caress with the tip of his index finger the 
curve of her breast. The mere mention of the gesture 
moved his mind with the intensity of a large glass of 
rum. 


On the surface, his sickly shyness translated in- 
to an immense indifference. Pierre never cast, other 
than stealthily, the slightest glance at Melody. The 
latter may have adorned herself with the most expen- 
sive finery, wore the most elaborate and showy at- 
tire, applied the most sophisticated make-up by the 
delicacy of their tones and lit her face with the most 
engaging smiles, she had the unpleasant impression 
of being totally transparent —and even downright 
invisible— when she approached the Director. She 
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conveyed to him with a warm smile the messages he 
listened to with a distracted air, and he replied in a 
completely neutral tone, pretending to go through the 
newspaper in front of him. But when Melody walked 
away, after scribbling in cabalistic characters of 
shorthand the answers of her boss, she felt on her 
lower back a heavy look full of meaning. 


Did she take her desires for realities? She was 
dying to check it out and would have given every- 
thing to anyone to make sure. Sometimes she man- 
aged to turn around abruptly under some pretext, but 
her CEO's blue-sapphire eyes seemed to remain des- 
perately glued to the greyness of her diary. 


As soon as she had disappeared, Pierre slowly 
raised his head and his dreamy eyes stared intensely 
at the door behind which had just come out this 
beautiful Melody who knew so well how to make his 
heart sing. He guessed in his heart that she was try- 
ing to please him and that this pushed her to go into 
heavy debt by acquiring expensive dresses, because 
her salary as executive secretary could in no way 
allow her such a lifestyle... 


But why —the reader will no doubt think in his 
immense common sense— why was he not trying to 
declare his love for this young girl who was obvious- 
ly waiting for this? Well, he would have done so in 
spite of his great shyness, —or he would have had it 
done through an intercessor— if he had not been 
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hindered by a handicap that terrified him: in spite of 
his twenty-eight years, he had never "known" a 
woman. In the biblical sense, of course. 


He had spent his youth studying laboriously 
and had never cared about the opposite sex. Then 
time slipped through his fingers like fine sand. His 
career had captured all of his energy and he now felt 
caught in the trap of ridicule like a fly in a spider's 
web. He would probably die of shame if his beautiful 
Melody realized that he, the President and CEO of the 
Vancouver & British Columbia Bank, was still a vir- 
gin. He could not survive such an affront. If he still 
indulged in any religion that advocated abstinence, 
he might suggest that respect for religious precepts 
alone had compelled him to remain in his original 
virginity. But he believed neither in God nor in any 
devil, and he felt that Melody was going to take him 
for a big fool. What to do? Temporarily take a mis- 
tress? He was too afraid that the news would filter 
and that it would ruin his chances with the one he 
loved so dearly and desperately. He already heard in 
the secrecy of the thirty-six floors of concrete and 
glass of his skyscraper, all his subordinate’s persi- 
flage covering him with derision: 


—Do you know the news? Incredible!... Imagine that 
Rédame went out with So-and-so. Well, he was still 
a virgin... He didn't even know how to go about 
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it...Fortunately, he is smarter with investments and 
mutual funds. 


And every sarcasm, every taunt he could imag- 
ine hurt him to the depths of his soul. The jeers 
would soon ruin not only his authority and his ca- 
reer, but even, and above all, his chances of conquer- 
ing the heart of his dear Melody. No! He would nev- 
er compromise with anyone other than Melody. 


But then. What to do? One day, finally, after 
weeks and months of perplexity and even torment, a 
solution illuminated his anguished mind: he had only 
to take refuge one evening in a motel in the great 
Vancouver suburbs, and, under an assumed name, 
hire the services of a professional of love who would 
soon teach him the rudiments of what he needed to 
know. 


So, one Saturday night he booked a comfortable 
room at the Surrey Inn, and, armed with the yellow 
pages of the directory, he set out to choose an "es- 
cort" house. The names surprised him greatly. He 
felt like he was traveling through a strange world: 
"Asian Pleasures", "Queen of Hearts", "Jet Set", 
"First Choice", "Golden Girls"... 


He picked up the phone number of the Queen of 
Hearts house. This name pleased him because it 
seemed to have retained a certain sentimental side. 
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On the other hand, this house had the practical ad- 
vantage of accepting credit cards. 


He called... A warm voice promised him Jen- 
nifer's visit at 8:00 p.m. sharp. 


The wait was extremely painful. He sweated 
profusely despite his desperate efforts to soothe his 
agitation by taking sips of Cognac. He had taken 
care to bring a small flat vial of this precious liquid 
in order to whip his failing courage. His watch 
seemed to be stomping miserably and he checked it 
every five minutes. 


20:00 finally arrived. In a state of prodigious 
feverishness, Pierre heard the hotel elevator stop on 
his floor. Then steps... High heels pounded the oak 
floor, approached the door behind which he stood, 
trembling. He heard three discreet knocks. Like an 
automaton he unlocked the door and opened it. Be- 
fore his gaze reached the face of the visitor standing 
in front of him, he heard the faint exclamation that 
escaped from his artistically painted lips. And almost 
immediately, through a blurred veil, he believed that 
the world was crumbling as he distinguished the fea- 
tures of... his beloved secretary. 


4 
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-16- 
The infraction. 
/ verybody is more or less superstitious. All of 
Jv us with no exception, even those who claim 
B—A\ the opposite. I have personally known a po- 
lice officer who never missed the opportunity to 
make fun of those who were gullible enough to give 
any faith to all these ramblings of the mind. 
—It so happens, he said, that black cats carry me 
happiness. Whenever I can, I go under a ladder. As 
for the fateful number thirteen, I choose it always. I 
have never been able to attach to these choices the 
slightest bad luck. And I will not be taken away from 
the idea that these are the people themselves who 
attract the curse by attributing any importance to this 
nonsense. 


These were his usual words. 
4 


By a hot and beautiful summer day, on July 13" 
at 1:00 p.m. precisely, while on patrol in a major 
Vancouver thoroughfare with beautiful bourgeois 
mansions on both sides of the street, Michel spotted 
a black Pontiac Continental car travelling at a high 
speed. The speed being limited on this axis down to 
70 km/h at most, he immediately rushed in pursuit, 
carried out the regulatory signals with its alternating 
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lights, and parked behind the automobile which had 
immediately complied with the summons. 


—RCMP! Good afternoon Madam. Do you know at 
which Speed you were driving? 


—No! replied the driver immediately, a lady in her 
fifties with hair wrapped in a multicolored scarf, like 


a gypsy. 


—I can see 107 km/h. Do you know what the speed 
limit is on this street? 


—Not really! replied the lady in a voice revealing 
some annoyance. 


—You should... 70 km/h. 
—Ah! 


—Please show me your driver license and the regis- 
tration of this vehicle. 


The lady opened her purse and set out to lowly 
review the bric-a-brac that cluttered it. The officer 
waited patiently, standing in front of the open win- 
dow. 


—Here it is! she said, holding out her driver's li- 
cense. 


—I also want to check the car papers. 


She searched her glove compartment for a long 
time, unfolded three or four certificates of insurance 
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and registration —expired— and finally handed the 


policeman two printed sheets. The constable checked 
them, took out his notepad and announced, calmly: 


—I have to give you a ticket. You already have been 
penalized this year? 


—No! I didn't get this... pleasure. 


—So, you lose three points. You won't have to pay 
any extra fee if you respect the highway code up to 
next year. But you’ll pay the fines for any infraction 
which exceeds three points... Please sign here... 
Madam. Be careful! added the policeman, holding 
out the yellow slip. 


The lady grabs it between the index and middle 
fingers without ceasing to stare at the man in uni- 
form. But she didn't start. She took on an inspired air 
and whispered in a low voice: 


—Sir, I am a clairvoyant, by profession... 
—Yes, so what? 


—Well, I can see right now that at 52 years old, 
you're going to... die. 


The policeman burst out laughing. 


—Yes, ok! Don't worry about my health, Madam. 
Come on! Circulate! If you really had a gift of clair- 
voyance, you should have foreseen that I was going 
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to give you a ticket! Too bad for you, I really don't 
believe in your absurd nonsense. 


The seer did not flinch under the sarcasm. She 
seemed not being able to bring herself to leave be- 
fore finding another wickedness, another nasty re- 
venge. 


—Sir, it's not a joke, she said. in an extremely seri- 
ous tone and with an air of being overwhelmed by 
fate. I see your death very clearly... at the age of 52 
years old. It's a certainty... an absolute inevitability! 


The policeman was beginning to find the joke a 
bit heavy-handed. 


—Well, listen to me, madam: either you’re on your 
way off, or I'll keep you a few hours at the police 
station for... let’s say... for identity check. You don't 
want to leave now? 


—Yes, yes! Immediately. But I wanted to let you 
know of this clairvoyance... Free of charge. Good- 
bye, sir..., and enjoy the fifteen years you have left to 
live. 


The Continental started and disappeared quick- 
ly on Marine Drive. 


—Hey, Michel! What were you saying to that gypsy 
woman? asked the colleague remained in the car. 
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—I got her a ticket, so she has taken her revenge. 


She simply announced that I will die at 52. She pre- 
tends to be clairvoyant... supposedly... 


—She only wanted revenge on you. 


—In any case, what is certain is that she has not suc- 
ceeded. I do not believe a word of all her nonsense. 


—You're right. Don't be superstitious, adds the col- 
league. Then, after a silence, she added, smiling ma- 
liciously: By the way, how much time do you have 
left to live? 


—Seventeen years, replied Michel immediately. But 
These are foolish nonsense to which I attach no cred- 
it. She simply wanted an easy revenge for the ticket. 


+ 


Years passed. Michel repeated his anecdote to 
whoever wanted to listen. He stretch out the most 
innocuous details of this unusual adventure, and al- 
ways seemed to amuse himself with anxious looks. 
of his interlocutors. 


—My God, it’s absurd! Do you believe it?... Do not 
let yourself be affected by such superstition. This 
gypsy only sought revenge for the ticket... By the 
way, how much time would you have left to live if it 
were true?... Twelve years? 
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Increasingly, however, discerning minds under- 
stood that Michel only sought to be reassured, com- 
forted with comments like: "This is nonsense!" 


Little by little the years passed, slowly but irre- 
trievably. When the meter of his life changed to only 
one digit: 9..., 8..., 7..., Michel began to experience 
more and more anguishing moments. He didn't want 
to believe it nor admit to be tormented, but he could- 
n't help being influenced by the frequent questions 
he was asked by his friends, with an amused air: 


—And then, Michel, how much longer are you going 
to stay in this world? 


—Ah!... Six years only... 


When he had only five years left, his wife Lin- 
da encouraged him, discreetly but firmly, to take out 
a solid $2 million life insurance. Thus Linda's anxie- 
ty totally dissipated. She could even afford to tease 
her husband on "his imminent death" without any 
second thought... or rather... yes! With a feeling... 
not as unpleasant as before. Sometimes she even 
dreamed she was free, wealthy, and coveted. At 48, 
life is not over. But she was careful not to confide 
her secret to anyone and let her clandestine desire in 
the darkest corner of her consciousness, in the com- 
pany of taboos and forbidden fantasies she used 
when she wanted to vary her voluptuousness by es- 
caping from her spouse, and to have fun (at least 
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psychologically) with other men. To those who 


showed her the advantages of this life insurance, she 
used to answer: 


—TIt doesn't console you for the loss of your hus- 
band, but it does help to get through this ordeal! 


4 


Only three years! Michel felt more and more 
that he was reaching the end of his life. He could 
never make long-term plans. Buying a house? Why 
bother! Wouldn't they be just as happy in a rented 
apartment? Yes, at least, if he lived that long. 


When only one year of respite remained before 
the horrible last three hundred and sixty-five days, 
the apprehension grew. He who always drove at 
breakneck speed on the roads of the country, began 
to slow down. Ah, that damn seer! As soon as he had 
the opportunity to penalize one of these gypsies, he 
felt a special delight. That’s how you become a rac- 
ist. 

On the eve of his fifty-second birthday, he 
phoned his mother to inquire about the exact time of 
his birth. He learned that he had to begin the count- 


down to his moral agony —and maybe physical— 
from 2:00 p.m. 


The days of his final year passed slowly, very 
sluggishly. When waking up, he wondered anxiously 
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if this day would not be his last. Every evening, he 
enjoyed the day from which he had emerged safe and 
sound... at least physically. Morally, this anguish 
was wearing him down. Ah! This demon’s venge- 
ance had been horrible: endless torture of seventeen 
long years! At times he felt so depressed that he 
would have wished to die immediately; give up this 
bitch of a life that he dragged like a torment and who 
was becoming heavier and heavier every day, like a 
burden too long borne. He did nothing but his duty. 
She was driving too fast. She put the lives of others 
at risk. He had only applied the law. Why this unde- 
served revenge? 


Like a soldier sweating in fear while tiptoeing 
through a minefield, he moved minute by minute, 
hour by hour and day after day through this hostile 
year. Every moment seemed to be watching him, 
stalking him in order to rob him of this life in which 
he clung desperately, while some years before, when 
death did not follow him so closely, he felt no fear of 
dying. He finally understood why old people adored 
life so much, enjoyed every sunrise, appreciated eve- 
ry moment, avoiding long-term projects term. He 
also understood why it was always the young who 
were sent to the battlefields; young people who did- 
n't realize that their lives were so precious and who, 
as a result, were willing to risk them at the drop of a 
dice. That's what people called courage. 
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He had long since filed all his papers in a care- 
fully catalogued folder suitcase. His will had pains- 
takingly been drafted and put within reach of his 
survivors. He had drawn up a numeric list. Tasks to 
be carried out in the event of an accident: first, de- 
clare death and have your funeral pre-arrangements 
enforced; pay such and such invoice the first of each 
month; The fifteenth, send a check to the insurance... 
He had all prepared with love for his dear wife so 
that his death will not inflict any hassle on her. If he 
had been able, he would have erased all sadness 
from her heart. Isn't that Love? Everything was 
ready. So ready that his disappearance would not 
create the slightest embarrassment. Everything was 
going to continue as previously, except that cheques 
would be signed by his wife, at least until she’ll be 
remarried. 


Why do so many people attach to their lives 
such huge insurances? Isn't it to give oneself the illu- 
sion that their personal value is immense? "I am 
worth two million dollars, " the loser can gloat and 
boast. But so many crimes are perpetrated by spous- 
es impatient to appropriate the insured capital! 


4 


January 12" was approaching. Michel watched 
the ultimate date approach with the anxious eyes of 
an exhausted swimmer who sees the saving shore 
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looming on the horizon. Would he be lucky enough 
to reach the fateful date? 


On that day, January 12", he decided to cele- 
brate the failure of the seer. His survival was to be 
celebrated with Champagne. So, he invited his wife 
at the Vancouver Revolving Restaurant, at the very 
top, a skyscraper overlooking our large Pacific city. 
At dessert time, at 2:00 p.m., he ordered a bottle of 
real Champagne to celebrate this unforgettable mo- 
ment with dignity. 


—Here’s a toast to life, he declared, raising his glass. 
I toast to life and to the end of this spell that the gyp- 
sy woman cast on me and which I didn’t really be- 
lieve in! 


He would never have admitted to being pos- 
sessed by weaknesses he loved to mock in his fel- 
lowmen. "Foolishness and vanity are inseparable 
companions," Beaumarchais rightly asserted. 


4 


On the way back, driving along Marine Drive, 
Michel felt liberated from an immense weight. Re- 
venge of this cruel seer had lasted seventeen years. 
She had stolen with impunity the happiness of a 
good part of his life. A truck crossed the center line. 
Michel was killed instantly. However, he was not 
speeding and no one understood why he had this ac- 
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cident. His wife escaped almost unscathed. Miracu- 
lously. 


At the General Hospital where she spent several 
hours in shock, she confided her story to her bedfel- 
low: 


—Despite everything, the clairvoyant was inaccu- 
rate, because my husband was no longer 52. Being 
born at 2:00 p.m., he came to reach the age of 53 at 
his death, she concludes with some satisfaction. 


Her neighbor thought for a moment and then 
slowly articulated: 


—Unfortunately, I'm afraid you won’t be able to 
strip the gypsy of her horrible victory. 


—Explain yourself! What do you mean? 
The accident did happen around 3:30 p.m., didn't it?" 
—Yes, that's correct. 


—A year lasts exactly three hundred and sixty-five 
days and a quarter, that is, three hundred and sixty- 
five days and six hours. In order not to disrupt our 
calendar, we forget those six hours, and, in compen- 
sation, every four years a full day is added; It's a leap 
year. 


"I follow you. 
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—So, at 3:30 p.m., your husband was still the age of 
52 years old... until 8 p.m. And the seer was not mis- 
taken. In fact, the abuse of Champagne made the 
prophecy of the Gypsy come true. 
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Ba bs 


Liberating Passion 


aniel Covillon was really the kind of man you 
|didn't notice: rather unsightly face, below- 
average height, disproportionate forehead and 


nose, limited intellectual abilities. In fact, the only 
area that allowed Daniel to emerge from mediocrity 
was his dexterity in manipulating card games. He’d 
been fascinated by cards ever since he’d watched in 
amazement as a prestidigitator performed a masterful 
illusion in Verdun, a city on the island of Montréal, 
where he had spent his childhood. 


That day had been a revelation for him: 
—Later, I will be a magician, he told his dad. 


His father had congratulated him on this good 
idea and encouraged him —more out of habit than 
conviction— knowing full well that Daniel's dreams 
would probably end, like his own, in the migraines 
and heartburn of the midlife crisis. But childhood is 
the sacred time when one can afford to hope for eve- 
rything in life. And Daniel did not deprive himself of 
it. He had imagined himself headlining in the great 
world capitals of pleasures: Montréal, Paris, London, 
New York... making beautiful bikini-clad girls dis- 
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appear into double-bottomed boxes, only to have 
them reappear in the evening in his five-star hotel 
bedroom. 


The certainty of fame and easy wealth soon 


made him consider studying an intolerable waste of 
time, by giving him a glimpse of an idyllic life. What 
was the point of familiarizing himself with algebra 
and geometry when arithmetic seemed to him more 
than enough to count and check his substantial 
stamps? Why waste his time tirelessly ruminating on 
the most insignificant details of Canadian history and 
desperately wandering into the so-called pure sci- 
ences when his future alone interested him? He 
therefore selected a few subjects which he consid- 
ered useful and confined himself to giving them the 
few minutes a day which he condescended to devote 
to studies: French, he thought, would serve him to 
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conquer the crowds of Montreal, Brussels, and, of 
course, Paris. Geography would allow him to orient 
his world tours in full knowledge of the facts... As 
for the other subjects, after careful consideration, he 
decided once and for all not to worry about them 
anymore despite the grunts and recriminations of his 
teachers and parents. Accordingly, he immediately 
relegated the textbooks to the dusty oblivion of his 
cupboard. 


A few years later, at the age of 18, he prepared 
to review his graduation certificate in grand style in 
Montreal's largest hotel, the Hotel Méridien. 


It was the first time in his life that he had en- 
tered a luxury establishment, and he considered this 
reception to be the first step of his career into "the 
world of the rich and famous." The president of the 
schoolboard conferred on all students, to the loud 
applause of the assembly, the diplomas of comple- 
tion of studies or Graduation Certificate, as well as 
transcripts which revealed that in some cases the 
choice of courses had been essentially limited to en- 
tertaining subjects such as choir, musical comedy, 
physical education, singing, music and drama. As 
for Daniel, he was inflicted the first humiliation of 
his adult life. He was not on the list of those who 
graduated, and he sat shamefully in his place, furious 
at not having checked the lists of graduates before- 
hand. 
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But there is no mortification or shame that does 
not end up dissolving into oblivion, provided you 
force yourself to forget the memory by entertaining 
your mind in another field. After years of daily prac- 
tice, Daniel became a true virtuoso of cards. He who, 
without going so far as to appear to be a simpleton, 
seemed a little slow of mind and body, instantly be- 
came an accomplished magician when he picked up 
a deck of cards. 


The 52-card packs literally came to life be- 
tween his nimble fingers. He made kings disappear 
with the dexterity of a Bolshevik, tumbled the 
queens with the skill of a playboy, and cut aces with 
the ease of a James Bond. As for the jacks, they 
obeyed him at the finger and the eye. It was wonder- 
ful to see the cards leap from hand to hand in perfect 
order. They waved, turned around, jumped, cascad- 
ed, fluttered, and frolicked on the green carpet, al- 
ways subject to the capricious hands of the prestidig- 
itator. 


But as soon as Daniel Covillon put his deck of 
cards on the corner of the table, he was back to his 
own self of the insignificant and unattractive being 
he had always been. 


v 


On the heart side, Daniel was less lucky. A bit 
like those shy people who give themselves an unat- 
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tainable ideal in order to excuse their sentimental 
inertia, he had fixed his choice on Amber, a dazzling 
young girl, so attractive that a swarm of suitors 
swirled incessantly around her like the voracious 
black flies of summer around the flesh and blood of 
the caribou. But if these quadrupeds lose their heads 
under the bites of insects, Amber, on the contrary, 
kept hers perfectly on her shoulders. Without in- 
forming the candidates, of course, she subjected 
those of her suitors whom she had previously select- 
ed to various tests, and finally fixed her choice on a 
medical student; the one that let conjecture the most 
promising future. She married him. After which — 
being Faithfulness herself and condemning coquetry 
as unworthy of her— Amber let overweight invade 
her body and erase her charm. 


v 


Amber's marriage left Daniel in great distress 
and sadness. He decided to immediately leave the 
island of Montreal and move abroad. He left for 
Vancouver to forget this disappointed love, though 
he had never found the audacity to declare his all- 
consuming passion. 


As soon as he entered the random labor market, 
he realized that life was going to be all the more dif- 
ficult for him, because his youth had been idle. He 
was about to start paying for the laziness he had in- 
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dulged in during his teenage years. The shock was 
terrible: "Life is unfair!" he thought, pouting and 
smirking. He tried to enter university but could not 
because he had once been denied the graduation cer- 
tificate. Since he only excelled at card manipulation, 
he became a professional player. After a few months 
of intensive training, poker no longer held any se- 
crets for him. He finally judged himself capable of 
earning a living and was hired as a chambermaid on 
one of those cruise ships that sailed along the north- 
west coast between Vancouver and Alaska. 


One day he struck up a conversation with a 
tourist who seemed to him to come from a bourgeois 
background. Learning that the man was playing pok- 
er, he offered him a game and won five hundred dol- 
lars in a few minutes; a wage for which an ordinary 
worker had to do more than a week's hard work. 
During this same cruise, he extracted several more 
hundred dollars from a few reckless passengers who 
tried their luck against him. Because Daniel was 
cheating. Thanks to the virtuosity of his hands, he 
was able to hide the right cards on his knees or in the 
lapels of his bellhop uniform. Unfortunately, on his 
return to Vancouver, the company boss called him to 
his office: 


—I heard that you play poker with passengers. I 
don't want you in my crew anymore. Look for a job 
in another company! 
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Daniel was very disappointed, but, as it usually 
happens in life, this twist of fate would prove to be 
an excellent source of energy and success. He forced 
him to become the professional player he dreamed of 
being. 


With the money earned on the previous cruise, 
he decided to leave on the same ship, but this time as 
a passenger. When the following Friday he arrived at 
the ship's bridge, the second in command who was 
checking the tickets approached him and whispered 
in a low voice: 


—I advise you to go immediately and without pro- 
test. Go home. If the captain kicked you out it's be- 
cause he doesn't want to see you anymore... 


Daniel took out of his pocket the travel ticket 
and brandished it under the nose of the second of- 
ficer. 


—TI am a tourist like any other. I have paid for my 
room and you have no right to deny me access to the 
ship. 


In desperation, the officer let Daniel aboard. 
But he remained determined to find, during the 
cruise, good reasons to disembark him at the next 
port of call or to lock him up in the ship's cell. A few 
hours later, the ship weighed anchor with a thousand 
rich and elderly passengers on board. Daniel devised 
a tactic that proved successful. He arranged to get to 
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know the passengers, and questioned them skillfully 
to discover those of them who knew how to play 
poker. If he spotted one, he would converse with him 
to probe the extent of his fortune. 


—What is your profession? 


—I am now retired, but until last year I was practic- 
ing as a lawyer. I was the one who defended the no- 
torious Toronto pedophile... 


And with disconcerting ease, the stranger 
launched himself into the narrative of his high deeds. 
Daniel had only to listen for hours to these bland 
stories and was content to feign the keenest interest. 
He had discovered one of the secrets of the human 
soul. He patiently listened to those who felt the need 
to show off, in order to become their most intimate 
confidant and thus gain their trust. 


When he finally managed to isolate himself, he 
pulled a notebook from his pocket and wrote down 
everything he had learned, as Jehova's Witnesses do 
on home visits. This allowed him to find these same 
people a few days later and ask them specific ques- 
tions about their family and friends. This expression 
of interest delighted the passengers so much that 
they could not fail to feel blind confidence in Daniel. 
He then managed to bring the conversation to his 
own profession, and when his new friend asked him: 
—But you, my friend, what do you do for a living? 
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Daniel feigned a strong embarrassment: 
—Listen, I dare not tell you. 
—Why? You seem to be ashamed of it! 
—That’s precisely the case... 
—Would you have a dishonest job? 


—Uh... No! There is nothing dishonest about it, but 
it is a job that is a little out of the ordinary. 


—Come on, please tell me what you are doing... You 
have piqued my curiosity and I am eager to know it. 


—Well... 1am You am a professional card player! 
—What do you mean?" questioned the rich tourist. 


—I mean I'm playing poker and I'm winning... by 
cheating. 


—By cheating?" 
—Yes, by cheating. Isn't that shameful? 


—Yes!... No... Yes... In any case, I find this job fas- 
cinating, and if I listened to myself, I would ask you 
to play a game against me. 


—Oh no! No way! I never cheat with friends. 
—But yes, please! 


—No. I refuse to do so. 
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—Just so I'm trying to guess how you do it... Come 
on, I beseech you. 


When the future victim came to beg the profes- 
sional player to scam him, Daniel knew the time was 
right. He dealt the cards, protesting his good faith 
and assuring loud and clear that he was playing "only 
to please his new friend." He managed to win the 
first game, but always lost the second to whip the 
pride of his opponents and give confidence to the 
victim who —vanitas vanitatum et omnia vani- 
tas**— imagined himself capable of beating a so- 
called "professional player". When his victim won, 
Daniel looked embarrassed and ashamed, which im- 
mediately made him sympathetic in the eyes of the 
rich tourist, proud to pocket the few dollars of the 
bet, and above all, very eager to continue the game 
and increase the value of the bets. For, the taste for 
play quickly took hold of these beings that Daniel 
manipulated for his own ends. Within minutes, bets 
went from pennies to hundreds of dollars. Daniel 
then returned blow for blow. If the old man revealed 
a pair, he would shoot down a set of queens. If he 
showed a set of aces, Daniel discovered an aces full, 
and if he proudly took out a full, Daniel let appear, as 
if reluctantly, a straight flush or a royal flush. And 
when the two men decided to stop the game, Daniel 
confused himself in long apologies but was careful 


3 @Latin expression, in English: Vanity of vanities, all is vanity 
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not to repay the sums he had taken from his oppo- 
nent. At the end of the second day, the purser dis- 
creetly accosted the professional gambler who, heav- 
ily laden with his daily takings, was returning to his 
cabin: 


—We know you're a gambler. You'll follow me! 


—Follow you where? It is true that I am a poker 
player, but I do not defraud anyone. As soon as I 
confess to my new friends that I am a professional 
gambler, they want to compete with me; out of vani- 
ty. They insist so much, despite my resistance, that I 
must submit to play against them for fear of offend- 
ing them. 


—But you cheat! You steal them! 


—Yes, of course. But I warn them first. I tell them 
that I am a professional gambler. They still want to 
play a game to try to find out how I cheat... and they 
don't. They persist and lose even mote... 


—That's dishonest... 


—Certainly, Commissioner. But it's not illegal. Most 
businessmen legally steal from people all over the 
world. All my partners know very well that I cheat, 
but they like to play cat and mouse. After a lifetime 
of eagerly accumulating wealth penny by penny, de- 
spoiling their customers and employees, they take 
pleasure in squandering it. You want to stop the rich 
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from burning their money and throwing it out the 
window. You forget that a hundred dollars is only 
the equivalent of a few cents for a man like you who 
earns only minimum wage. 


—In any case, if you continue," replied the stung 
commissioner, I shall be obliged to arrest you and 
hand you over to the police when we arrive at Ju- 
neau. 


—Oh! And on what charges are you going to get me 
arrested? I challenge you to find any illegality in 
what I do. In reality, all these rich people pay me to 
distract them. 


It was only the truth. Never was it possible to 
induce one of the voluntary victims to file a com- 
plaint against Daniel. Never! 


Finally, the captain of the cruise ship was 
forced to bite the bullet and suffer in silence, and 
accept—with a touch of jealousy that he dared not 
admit to himself—that this crook stripped the pas- 
sengers of their property with impunity. 


ok 
28K 


Everything was going well in the best of all 
worlds. Each cruise brought Daniel a small fortune. 
He greedily scythed each harvest of green banknotes, 
but didn’t take the time to harvest these crops for the 
future. What's the point? There would always be 
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rich, stupid people, and card games to beat. He had 
found an inexhaustible source of wealth. So, he lived 
in the most expensive hotels and had lunch and din- 
ner every day at the restaurant, inviting one of his 
girlfriends of the moment who competed for his 
company. But he used to take advantage of the few 
days during which his ship remained moored at the 
dock of his home port, between cruises, to go briefly 
to Verdun to see Amber, the love of his life. She had 
had her first child. Daniel had finally dared to speak 
to her as she walked out of a temple. He had brought 
back some childhood memories and given her a ride 
around town in his brand-new Cadillac. 


Ah! He was so happy to impress Amber and 
strut with her in the streets of Verdun, he, the insig- 
nificant she had never noticed before. With a some- 
what jaded air, he proposed one day to take her 
downtown to dinner in a French restaurant, "the most 
expensive in the city," he said absentmindedly. 


—Oh no, Daniel. I would like to, but that would not 
be correct. And then I have to go back to prepare the 
meal for my husband and child. 


—Your husband is a doctor. You might have a 
housekeeper... 


—Yes, I know. But, believe me, he works from 
morning to night and can't even find time to live. We 
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never go on vacation. I feel guilty for having a good 
time while he kills himself at work. 


—It's so bad you're not my wife! I spend my time on 
vacation. My job is to entertain rich tourists. It's real- 
ly nice. They like to gamble their money and I just 
have to bend down and pick up fortunes. I have an 
extraordinary life. 


In early fall, cruises to the north ceased for the 
winter season and his source of income dried up. 
What to do? He still could not apply for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits without contributing! His 
bank account was beginning to melt like snow in the 
sun, and the star count of the hotels where he resided 
was also dwindling, when, through a friend, he heard 
about the Rocky Mountains mining industry. The 
miners, he was told, were paid enormous wages, and 
thanks to them he might be able to survive until the 
successful northern cruises reopened, the following 
spring. 


The idea of defrauding minors put him off a lit- 
tle. Until then, although his job as a professional 
gambler did not flatter him too much, he consoled 
himself with the thought that he was stealing from 
the rich to help the poor... himself; just like Robin 
Hood, the legendary hero. But in choosing the mines 
of the Rockies, he intended to despoil workers who 
worked extremely hard to earn a living. 
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His heart revolted at this idea, and he really had 
to fight against his overly sensitive nature and stifle 
what was left of his humanity to stoop to perpetrate 
this infamy. Here, as elsewhere, it is only the first 
step that costs. 


A few days later he arrived at a gold mine in 
the Caribou Mountains. He went to the general 
store—which also served as a beer shop—and tried 
to strike up conversations with miners. He confessed 
to them that he was a player. To his surprise, they 
refused to play against him, instead they invited him 
to decamp as soon as possible, failing which he un- 
derstood that he would be beaten up and perhaps 
killed. 


He concluded that he would have to use a total- 
ly different strategy with this category of victims. 
These men, plagued by alcoholism, narcotics, and 
sometimes tuberculosis, had served as food for the 
most diverse parasites: tavern keepers, prostitutes, 
tax officials, pastors of all religions who stripped 
them of a good part of their earnings, and they 
seemed seized with an immense urge to strangle 
when they saw one of these vermin within reach of 
their large calloused hands. Daniel realized that he 
should defraud them without their knowledge, con- 
sent, illegally and at the risk of being arrested by the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Violating the sac- 
rosanct law did not enchant him, but he was given 
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little choice. Step by step, little by little, he was get- 
ting used to all the filth. 


He moved to another mine and tried to find vic- 
tims, but the miners, very suspicious, refused to use 
his cards, which he had taken care, of course, to hide 
duplicates in the lapels of his clothes. What to do? It 
was a dead-end. He thought long and hard and his 
mind, fertile in dishonesty, devised a new strategy. 
Hurriedly returning to Verdun, he bought a large 
quantity of decks of cards, as well as a cellophane 
sealing machine. He opened the new decks and filed 
the edges of some cards to reduce the length by a 
good millimeter. He remade the cellophane packets, 
and, after giving Amber a friendly phone call, set off 
on new adventures. 


Thus, he began the off-season with short but 
fruitful stays in the high mountain mines. 


—I am becoming a gold prospector, he said to him- 
self with a cynical sneer. 


When he arrived in a new mining community 
every morning, he contacted the shopkeeper of the 
general store-café-post office. He offered him an 
association that could pay him big dividends if he 
had the wisdom to do so. If by extraordinary the 
shopkeeper was honest and indignant by sniffing the 
swindle, Daniel spun without insisting and especially 
without leaving an address. But in general, the mer- 
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chant asked no questions, discreetly slipped into his 
pocket the hundred-dollar bill that Daniel had just 
left on the counter, and piled up the rigged packs of 
cards in the game locker without a word. With thugs, 
only the gesture counts; words are dangerous be- 
cause they can be overheard or (worse) recorded. 
After which, the shopkeeper served Daniel a beer to 
water their silent contract and toast to the health of 
Hermes, god of merchants and thieves. 


4 


At nightfall, one winter evening, the exhausted 
miners came, as usual, to sit at the general store to 
drown in beer the memory of their crazy life. They 
sat around the tables. Daniel, watching them out of 
the corner of his eye, saw the shopkeeper drop bot- 
tles of Labatt and Molson beer in front of them. The 
miners hastened to empty them and ask for others in 
order to take refuge as quickly as possible in the arti- 
ficial paradise of drunkenness. 


As an invoice, the shopkeeper sent them a smile 
and a good word. Then he would discreetly write 
down in a notebook stained with grease mysterious 
figures that he transmitted the following Thursday to 
the treasury of the mine and which were automatical- 
ly deducted from the wages of the drunkards. This 
system solved the problem of debts and dismissed 
disputes. 
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Leaning on the counter, Daniel looked thought- 
fully at this lamentable herd of wrecks with features 
worn out by exhaustion which, thanks to the magic 
of alcohol and narcotics, was beginning to regain a 
carefree and frivolous happiness. He thought of the 
greedy sharks that swirled relentlessly around these 
well-paid laborers but prematurely aged by tubercu- 
losis, alcoholism, lung cancer and a thousand other 
diseases carried by the pernicious dust of the mine 
galleries. These predators were the shareholders of 
the mining company who were dying of cholesterol 
and obesity in the comfort of Vancouver or Montre- 
al. The thugs also were this dishonest merchant who 
had received, in return for strong bribes, the monop- 
oly of trade in the mining village and who found it 
normal to quintuple his prices. He could write in his 
dirty notebook the number of beers he wanted. How 
could the unfortunate miners have counted them af- 
ter emptying the fifth mug? 


Daniel also thought of those who came out of 
this hell, once a year, to spend their little week of 
paid vacations in Toronto, Montréal or Vancouver 
with their families, taking care to warn beforehand of 
their arrival so as not to find their bed occupied. 


As for the single people, the bachelors, they 
"went down" to Vancouver or Montreal, with their 
wallets literally overflowing with money. Some re- 
turned to the mine a week later, relieved of fifteen or 
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twenty thousand dollars*4 feverishly shared by tavern 
keepers, prostitutes, car rental companies and pick- 
pockets of the big city, on the lookout for those 
"riches for a week" who were just waiting to be 
robbed. The most hardened stomachs still had limita- 
tions. Some didn’t sober up their week off and found 
themselves totally unable to tell what they’d done, 
after they got back. They returned penniless, con- 
vinced that they had led the great existence and lived 
intensely during those seven "exhilarating" days. Fif- 
ty-one weeks of grueling and deadly work awaited 
them, in the dangerous dust of the galleries, before 
they can return to Montreal, Canada’s Capua and its 
artificial paradises. 


AnOY 


A pat on the shoulder startled Daniel, who was 
deep in thoughts. 


—The three guys over there... They are players! 
whispered the merchant. 


The professional gambler had to exert a violent 
effort of will, to fight against the disgust that had 
invaded him by thinking that he too was part of the 
myriad of parasites that fed on the flesh of these un- 
fortunate people. "Ah, no! he thought. I musn’t let 
myself be overcome by feelings of pity! Otherwise I 


°4 @ This text was written in the 1960s. Today, the amounts should be multiplied by at 
least 5. 
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am screwed! All I’d have to do was join them to sur- 
vive." 


The men having sat down at a large plywood 
table, Daniel said to them: 
—Poker? 
—OK! replied one of the miners. 
—TI have cards, Daniel continued, pulling a deck of 
cards out of his pocket. 
—No! replied another, more suspicious, before head- 
ing to the merchant to buy a new pack of cards. 

The latter sold him one of the rigged packages 
and wished him good luck with a nice and friendly 
smile. 


Around two o'clock in the morning, Daniel 
would jump into his camper van to sleep for a few 
hours. Tomorrow, he would be back on the road to a 
new mine. The evening was always fruitful and, en- 
ergized by nervous tension, he couldn’t fall asleep 
immediately, before 5:00a.m. 


v 


Spring promised to be rainy. Seven years had 
passed since Daniel began this life of freedom, 
games and incessant cruises. One evening he re- 
ceived a telephone call from Verdun. It was Amber. 
She was in a terrible mood. Her husband had died a 
few weeks earlier in a road accident: a drunk driver 
had killed him while he was going to the bedside of a 
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sick person at three o'clock in the morning. Daniel 
did what he could to comfort her. He loved her al- 
ways like creasy. He went to visit her at her house. 
She lived in her pretty bourgeois house on 8" Street. 
Daniel told himself that his time had come. He wait- 
ed a few months so as not to appear to take ad- 
vantage of the situation, and then he offered to marry 
her. When she agreed to her request, he believed that 
his heart would burst with happiness and love. 


—TI accept, but on one condition, she told him. You 
must swear to me that you will definitely stop lead- 
ing this existence of dishonesty and parasitism. You 
have to stop playing. You wouldn't want me to be a 
crook's wife! 


He agreed, only too happy to have won her 
heart in this way. They married soon after. In order 
not to disrupt too much the lives of the five young 
children that Amber had had from two previous boy- 
friends and from her husband, they decided that she 
would stay in Verdun, in her bourgeois home. For 
his part, Daniel found an honest job as an under- 
ground miner in one of the gold mines of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


Unfortunately, he contracted tuberculosis and 
died four years later. 


¥ 
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-18- 
Pilgrims 
"] Whe rhythmic jolts of the carriages on the rails 
I irresistibly evoked the hammering of a disco 
orchestra. Lying on the central bunkbed, Ah- 
med’s eyes were vaguely gazing at a string that hung 
from the top bed and that vibrated at every twitch. 
His eyes wandered sometimes on the dark landscape 
that passed slowly on the screen of the large rectan- 
gular window. The black skeins of electrical wires 
that followed the track went down to the bottom of 
the window and rose sharply, pulled upwards by the 
next pylon at the precise moment when the skeins 
were going to touch the bottom of the window. This 
perpetual movement, rhythmed by the percussion of 
the wheels, rocked the spirit of the traveler whose 
eyes dozed at times, relentlessly drawn into the abyss 
of sleep. 

Ahmed had arrived the same morning in Frank- 
furt-am-Main, Germany, from Vancouver. He was 
going to Tarbes, in the south-west of France, visit a 
friend. In Lyon, he had taken the train from Geneva. 
There, a multitude of pilgrims had invaded the cars 
to go to Lourdes where the train would end his jour- 
ney only seventeen minutes after the Tarbes station. 


With a thousand precautions. Ahmed got off his 
bunkbed to go smoke a cigarette in the corridor, 
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more airy. He found himself brushing against a 
young bride who was occupying the bunk above his. 
Her husband was lying on the opposite upper bunk- 
bed. Under him slept a woman who had declared 
herself sterile. In front of her, at the same level, a 
nun. The first went to Lourdes to implore God to 
restore her reproductive organs, which had been 
damaged by five abortions. She had entrusted us 
with her secret a few hours before. She had vainly 
tried the waters of Luxeuil-les-Bains, in Franche- 
Comté, whose sulphur restores fertility. It was once 
said in ancient times, in Luxeuil (though not without 
some irony), that a single woman was guaranteed to 
come back pregnant! As the medicinal water had not 
given her satisfaction, she wanted to put to the test 
Lourdes miraculous water. What did she have to 
lose? But her confidence had limits. She had taken 
care to register her name on the waiting list of an 
adoption bureau. In case! She could always with- 
draw her candidacy if prayers showed more efficien- 
cy. "But, she told us, " She had very little confidence 
in the adoption system. The small number of young 
French people succeeding to bypass the nine-month 
of pregnancy (miscarriages, abortions, accidents...) 
left only little chance for infertile couples... Unless, 
she added (modestly lowering her voice as to reveal 
a less confessable moral intimacy), to accept perpet- 
uate our name by adopting a child from another 
country.» 
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While she was going to attempt to find the key 
to her reproductive organs she was dying to use, her 
bunkbed neighbor was coming to seek the strength 
not to make use of her own to respect her vow of 
chastity in which she was engaged upon entering her 
religious community. Perfect example of a wobbly 
world. Maybe one day unused organs will be trans- 
planted. 


As soon as darkness had concealed the land- 
scape, Ahmed perceived the shadow of a large pri- 
mate spanning the space between the two upper 
bunkbeds. The groom joined his sweet bride. Before 
the mystical joys of Lourdes, the two young pilgrims 
obviously wanted to take a final bonus on earthly 
pleasures. 


Lulled by the perpetual swings of bogies and by 
the frenzied rhythm of the disco, the couple formed a 
confused and moving mass exhaling sighs and little 
growls of pleasure. And it was a miracle if, at a time 
when passion prevailed over prudence, they did not 
tumble from their Seventh Heaven. The damage 
could have been beyond repair. 


Ahmed would most likely have fallen asleep a 
long time ago, and certainly would not have had the 
leisure to reluctantly observe these unusual move- 
ments, if a fortuitous incident had not occurred short- 
ly after leaving Lyon. So as, with tireless apologies, 
this little world scrambled hustle and bustle to tidy 
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up the tiny bunks, a ticket inspector appeared to 


check tickets. Before leaving, he pointed his index 
finger in warning sign: 


—Please, watch your money and jewelry. Some 
people make a profession of travelling in night trains 
to steal reckless passengers. They sometimes rob the 
whole suitcases. Be careful with your luggage! 


After putting the worm in the apple and spread- 
ing defiance and suspicion in the small, closed socie- 
ty, the rail ticket inspector judged his mission ac- 
complished and took his leave. Each had immediate- 
checked the presence of his purse and wallet even 
before he had finished his tirade. And they all re- 
mained silent, watching each other suspiciously, 
whereas two minutes earlier everyone had been chat- 
tering away at the same time, sharing their hopes and 
fears, their joys and sorrows with the other pilgrims. 
Everyone was now trying to guess which one should 
be the thief. The nun? There was no question of that. 
The Clergy had never used such illegal means to dis- 
possess the poor. The newlywed couple? It was un- 
likely; so young, so beautiful, so in love. Everyone's 
intimate intuition firmly challenged that. The sterile 
woman? No! She seemed too distraught about her 
faulty reproductive system, and overconfident in the 
Virgin of Lourdes to be able to personify our poten- 
tial thief. Everyone watched each other silently, 
probably meditating on similar reasoning. They all 
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analyzed the situation with meticulousness of an 
Agatha Christie busy unmasking a criminal. Obvi- 
ously, it could only be Ahmed. With his not-very- 
catholic look and his implausible story about... Can- 
ada,... visiting his girlfriend... Is it logical and be- 
lievable to spend a fortune visiting a girlfriend? And 
then his landing in Germany. Why on earth would he 
have landed across the Rhine only to turn back to 
France? Besides, he certainly wasn’t going on a pil- 
grimage to Lourdes! No! It was undoubtedly this guy 
we had to be wary of. 


One after the other, each directed his dark sus- 
picion towards Ahmed who felt increasingly uncom- 
fortable and even a little stalked. In a flash, he real- 
ized that what mattered was not what we really were, 
but the opinion of others about us, or at least, the 
idea we have about it. He wanted to be elsewhere, to 
flee those Cain’s eyes that soiled him with their fur- 
tive stares. Defending himself would have been 
worse. "He who apologizes accuses himself", they 
would have retorted without wishing to question all 
these stupid sayings that govern fools. If he had tak- 
en refuge in another cabin of the car (another com- 
partiment), suspicions would have burst into vindic- 
tive words: Did you see how he has gone away when 
he felt he had been discovered! 


All these unfortunate presumptions tormented 
without respite Ahmed's soul like so many sharp 
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stingers. He felt more and more imprisoned in this 
compartment-mousetrap. What remained to be done 
was just wait, patiently. Tarbes would arrive sooner 
or later, and they would see that he was not a thief. 
They would then regret having unjustly suspected an 
innocent. Unless they felt that only their vigilance 
had prevented the theft by restricting the thief’s field 
of action. 


Ahmed got off his bunk to go breathe, in the 
corridor, an air a little less vitiated by the paranoia. 
Without looking, he felt that everyone was palpating 
their purses or wallet to check their presence and 
contents. He was careful not to make any gesture 
that could have touched the other passengers, for fear 
of worrying them further. But he realized that his 
hesitant behavior lacked naturalness. He risked rein- 
forcing passengers' prejudices. He felt that, as soon 
as it had come out, the languages freed from his 
presence was about to loosen, and he sensed that the 
whispers of accusation would spread throughout the 
compartment as a pestilential smell, like poisonous 
snakes. For this reason, he had delayed as much as 
possible his exit in the corridor. His departure would 
give free rein to the most wicked accusations and 
pernicious slanders. 


Ah! How he longed to change place so he 
wouldn’t have to be any longer a petty thief. He, 
who had repeatedly peddled gossip, unverified sus- 
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picions about some of his colleagues, realized how 
much he himself had been unjust and cruel. Especial- 
ly in a specific case where, he remembered, the 
clumsy and bizarre behavior of the person concerned 
seemed to confirm everyone's calumnies. 


A 
i) 


At seven o'clock in the morning, the controller 
awoke passengers who were getting off in Tarbes. 


—Short stop in Tarbes in 10 minutes! Get ready 
please! 


Ahmed had just started to sleep, oppressed by 
the distrust of his entourage. He had never felt so 
eager to take a cleansing shower to wash his mind as 
well as his body. "We'll arrive in Tarbes in five 
minutes," trumpeted the loudspeaker. Ahmed began 
to dress, feverishly, while the others, eyes half- 
closed, put their hands on their wallets. 


Five minutes later, in the Tarbes railway sta- 
tion, Ahmed at least felt cleansed of all suspicion. He 
walked into a café for breakfast. Instinctively he pal- 
pated the back pocket of his trousers: 


—But where the hell is my wallet?... Oh! Bastards! 
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-19- 
A few pedal stroke too many 


/he site of the accident is a few kilometers 

east of Sainte-Anne-de-La-Pocatiere. A 

small hollow road crosses Route 123, for- 

merly called the Trans-Canada Highway. 

On the hot asphalt that, in summer, sweats 

a blurred vapor, someone has drawn a large cross 

with white paint. At the side of the road, a small 

wooden cross stands, flanked by two earthy green 

flower pots. A few artificial roses, faded by the blaz- 
ing sun, seem to be dying of loneliness. 


This horrible tragedy took place a few years 
ago. The night of July 1° to 24, sufficiently illumi- 
nated by a moon that flashed its first quarter, did not 
seem conducive to an accident. At two o'clock in the 
morning, Marcel left La Pocatiére in his steel-grey 
Chrysler Lebaron. He was on his way home from a 
celebration of Canada's National Day. 


On the deserted Highway 123, his vehicle was 
speeding towards Riviére-du-Loup, some forty kilo- 
meters towards Gaspésie, the most picturesque spot 
on Canada's Atlantic coast. 
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For the time being, Marcel’s ideas were blurred 
by the combined effect of fatigue and alcohol. He 
couldn’t fix for too long his attention on the subjects 
that required great mental focus. His neurons seemed 
to be lazy. He imagined them moving like meander- 
ing snakes in his gray matter, coming into contact 
with each other at random during their tortuous wan- 
derings. 


His mind, slowed by fatigue and alcohol, func- 
tioned like those of old men slackened by senility. 
Some memories of the evening would awaken and 
fade almost immediately, as soon as the synapses 
went numb, only to reappear a few minutes later. 
Marcel was well aware that his libations had some- 
what exceeded the absorption capacities he would 
have liked to have shown during the reception. His 
blood alcohol level was undoubtedly over the 0.08 g 
tolerated by law, and he hoped to have the chance 
not to meet a police check. Especially since being 
president of VIV*>, his arrest by the traffic police 
would certainly make the headlines of all Canadian 
newspapers. Also, out of caution, he scrupulously 
kept a constant speed of 100 km/h. The Natio- 
nale 123 remained totally free. After passing the fork 
towards Saint-Pascal-de-Kamouraska, a few kilome- 
ters from La Pocatiére, he had come across only one 


5 @ Association for the Defense of Victims of Drunk Driving (Victimes de l’Ivresse 
au Volant). 
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car whose harsh light from its headlights had also 
assaulted his eyes. 


At the precise moment when Marcel crossed 
the intersection of the road to St. Helena, an eight- 
een-year-old teenager named Eric Rabidoux was 
leaving his girlfriend's house two kilometers west of 
Notre-Dame-du-Portage, a village located some dis- 
tance south of the Nationale 123. He had just over 24 
minutes to live. However, for not being involved in 
this accident, he had to keep his speed constant; 
which he did. In this way, he would have crossed the 
N 123 safely a few seconds after the passage of the 
Marcel’s Lebaron. But, a few minutes after leaving 
his friend's house, Eric's rather muddy mind focused 
on the tender girl, the sweet Ginette, who had, that 
evening, agreed for the first time to give him the big 
hug she had always refused. Eric then felt possessed 
by such vivid joy that he uttered a cheerful "Yippee!" 
at the bright moon, and his irrepressible happiness 
gave his legs a boost of energy. For a single minute, 
he began to pedal like a madman, launching his cries 
of joy into the silent night. In doing so, he sealed his 
fate. By accelerating, he would irretrievably meet 
Marcel's Lebaron at the intersection of the N 123. At 
least if nothing disturbed the consistency of his 
speed or that of Marcel. 


Unfortunately for the two travelers of the night, 
those few fatal seconds won by Eric’s too enthusias- 
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tic pedal strokes, changed Eric’s and especially Mar- 
cel’s destiny, completely. Every second brought the 
car and bicycle inexorably closer to the deadly cross- 
roads encounter. Eric's hourglass was emptying 
quickly. The ruthless Parque prepared his sharp scis- 
sors to cut the fragile thread of his life; which, in 
turn, would implacably alter Marcel's very Fate. An 
accident from which neither would ever recover; the 
first physically and the other morally. 


Andréville had, for more than five minutes, 
been swallowed by darkness. Marcel could already 
see the few hesitant lights of Notre-Dame-du- 
Portage, which he was rapidly approaching, twin- 
kling at an indefinable distance. Up there, like a star 
in the sky, Eric could make out the light from the 
porch of his house. His mother and stepfather had 
left it on for him. His parents were divorced. When 
he got home, he would turn off the porch light, go to 
bed without even taking the time to undress, and 
sleep in one go until at least ten o'clock. He was ex- 
hausted. Canada's one hundred and _ thirty-fourth 
birthday would remain etched in his memory for the 
rest of his life, he thought. And in this he was not 
mistaken. 


At that very moment, Marcel was crossing 
Notre-Dame-du-Portage in a gust of wind, without 
even slowing down. Everyone was asleep in the vil- 
lage. The dogs even didn't bark. The straight road 
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remained perfectly black and empty. Like a great 
feu-follet —or will-o'-the-wisp—, the sheet of light 
followed the rail of the road dotted lines. In the 
cockpit, Marcel felt the weight of fatigue and alcohol 
on his eyelids. He had great difficulty keeping them 
open. 


Suddenly, two kilometers east of Notre-Dame- 
du-Portage, at the intersection of a vague hollow 
path that he had never noticed, he felt, as if in a bad 
dream, a great shock at the same time as a shadow 
passed in front of his headlights. In a tiny fraction of 
a second it was all over. Reflexively, Marcel had 
given a desperate kick in the brake pedal while a suf- 
focating panic gripped his throat and lungs. In a 
screech of tires the car stopped on the road. The en- 
gine gasped in the quiet of the night. Marcel turned 
around but saw nothing. Had he dreamed? Electri- 
fied by panic, his brain had finally emerged from its 
nighttime torpor and was working at full speed. He 
relives in a flash the images of the shock. It was a 
cyclist... A boy... He has to stop to help him. But the 
scandal! The big, the huge scandal! He! The presi- 
dent of V.I.V.... drunk. No, he wasn't. He had perfect 
control of his car. But the police would necessarily 
find more than 0.08g of alcohol in his blood. We al- 
most reach this blood alcohol level by passing a 
glass of wine under our noses! Hell! You’ve got to be 
crazy to set such draconian rules! 
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During this time and without him fully realizing 
it, his members had started the vehicle again. The car 
was fleeing on its own at 140 km/h! But why hadn't 
he stopped? Ah, those boys! Always these stupid 
teenagers! They hang around anywhere until two or 
three in the morning... Too bad for them! They 
should sleep at this time if they had somewhat re- 
sponsible parents. In their bed nothing would hap- 
pen to them. Stop? No way! Breaking his life and 
career for a kind of rascal... a scoundrel... It 
wouldn't be fair... 


The villages paraded at one hundred and forty 
kilometers per hour: Saint-Patrice... Riviére-du- 
Loup... In the latter town, Marcel took the junction 
that headed towards the lake of La-Grande-Fourche 
and Saint-Hubert. He carefully avoided speeding so 
as not to arouse the attention of the sleepers, parked 
his car in his garage, closed the iron curtain behind 
him and... trembling, went to bed. 


4 


That night he couldn't sleep. Night’s rest denied 
him his soothing and reassuring asylum. He swal- 
lowed whole glasses of painkiller, but his tormented 
and feverish mind remained fully awake, and trem- 
bling as a dead leaf in the breeze. 

About eight o'clock, the beep-beep of the tele- 
phone pulled him out of his icy torpor. 

—Hello? Marcel Rabidoux. I'm listening. 
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—Hello, Ed Cicconi calling! I have something im- 
portant to tell you... 

Recognizing the name of Rose's husband, his 

ex-wife, Marcel stiffened. This one, he had never 
loved. He even suspected him of being the cause of 
their divorce. 
—Marcel, I have some very bad news to share with 
you. Your son Eric was hit last night by a driver... 
probably drunk... 2" from Portage... He was riding 
his bicycle from his girlfriend's house. 

Marcel was paralyzed with stupor. The voice 

that seemed to come from beyond the grave, contin- 
ued in the same overwhelmed tone: 
—His body was transported to the morgue in Rivi- 
ére-du-Loup... You can come and see him... The 
worst thing is that the driver did not kill him instant- 
ly... Eric fell unconscious, his head in the stream by 
the side of the road... He drowned... If the driver had 
stopped, it would have been enough for this assassin 
to save Eric’s life by pulling him out of the water... 
But believe me, sooner or later we will find this 
scoundrel. The Siireté du Québec discovered on the 
bike scales of steel-gray paint from the killer's car. 
Trust me, he will pay his crime... 


4 
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-20- 
Hostage-taking 


/ he was sleeping in the pale darkness of a 
lamppost. Her small, wrinkled body was 
oN huddled at the foot of a wall in the cement 
neck formed by a raised porch. Thus, mo- 
tionless, taking refuge in this concrete an- 
gle, she evoked for the passer-by a human parasite, a 
bug, a louse hidden in a fold of the skin. And pedes- 
trians involuntarily moved away from this ghostly 
shadow, not to avoid trampling on her, but seized by 
a kind of anguish, by the indefinable fear of catching 
the disease that emanated from that small, dark mass 
of cloth and flesh: total poverty, abandonment and 
despair. In fact, they were terrified of ending their 
lives like her, on the street, abandoned by everyone 
and devoured by vermin. 


By day, Julie (as she was called) wandered 
leaning on her cane through the clean streets of 
downtown. And this staggering, stinking scarecrow 
seemed so unusual, along the bright and luxurious 
storefronts of fashionable boutiques and among 
passers-by, that it seemed like an evil virus carried 
by the blood stream of an artery. As in blood, the 
defense system, sophisticated but unable to destroy it 
at once, tried to keep it away everywhere. Whether 
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she approached the door of a store, restaurant, 
bookstore or hotel, she immediately sparked a fever- 
ish commotion among employees. They touched 
each other's elbows, pointed at her with their chins, 
watched her with a look of boredom and even horror. 
They would have pushed it as far as possible with a 
billiard cue, if the law and public opinion had al- 
lowed them to do so, but they knew full well that any 
violent or even ill-considered reaction on their part 
would have triggered some outraged protest on the 
part of their kind clientele. Because the clientele is 
always friendly and queen. They watched her with a 
concerted air, just as a hunting dog, with its paw in 
the air, watched attentively for the wild duck in the 
hope of seeing it fall under the bullets of its master's 
rifle. And the employees prayed to all their gods to 
inspire the vagabond with the idea of going and stink 
up the atmosphere of another store; further. For she 
exhaled around her like a halo, a foul-smelling cloud 
of fermented filth, grime and perspiration. 


The last irony of the decaying spirit of this poor 
woman, or simple unconsciousness, her flat and 
parched chest was adorned with an old T-shirt whose 
faded inscription could still be guessed between the 
tears: 


Smile, God loves you. 
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But no one was smiling. Those who knew, then 
leaned towards their companion to tell them the lam- 
entable past of this human waste that was Julie. 


v 


She was born during the Second World War to 
an officer who came on leave between two bloody 
battles. An only child, she had once found herself at 
the head of some possessions to be squandered, for, 
if her parents had hoarded a decent fortune, she took 
pleasure in dissipating lavishly the fruits of their la- 
bor, neglecting to worry about the uncertainty of her 
old age. Some people live this way in the present. 
They want to make the most of their youth and not 
disturb their pleasant choices through sacrifices de- 
signed to provide a decent life for the frail and cum- 
bersome old persons they would one day become. 
Would they live enough to see these random, these 
improbable old days? How can we be sure that these 
sacrifices, these forgeos will not be useless and vain? 


All these questions of longevity remaining un- 
answered, Julie decided once and for all to enjoy her 
youth while she still could, and to totally ignore the 
distant problems of her retirement. Besides, she was 
tired of sacrifices even before she saw them arise. 
She didn't want to hear about it. It will be time to 
think about the lean cows when the herd shows up at 
her door. She had vaguely settled the problem in her 
mind by planning to take refuge, if necessary, with 
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one of her children, the one who loved her and 
wouldn’t have the nerve to throw her out. How could 
they throw out to the street an old mother in tears, 
abandoned, destitute and bruised by life, even if she 
was the ultimate cause of her own misfortune, decay 
and ruin? 


She therefore led for many years a lifestyle that 
far exceeded the possibilities of her income. Her her- 
itage, her patrimony was melting away without her 
even having the slightest awareness of it. She wanted 
to live and enjoy. She moved from one lover’s arms 
to another without ever feeling satisfied. This game 
seemed to her a gamble, a bet: the next one would be 
the ideal man, John, Peter, Pierre, Andrew, Abdallah, 
Julien, Andropov, Arthur... But the ideal man 
doesn’t exist. She was chasing a fantasy, an halluci- 
nation, a chimera. The endless litany of names was 
lost in the mists of the past. She had tried every crop; 
She’d even lent herself to a homosexual affair one 
day, to ensure that her repeated and multiple failures 
were not the result of deep tendencies. In vain. After 
a few epidermal embraces, she thought, at the first 
glimmer of misunderstanding, to get rid of this lover 
for the other one, the one who was waiting in re- 
serve, to step up to the plate. For she always had at 
her disposal two men: the active lover... so to speak, 
and the reserve lover. 
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As soon as she had made use of the first and 
thought she had exhausted all its secrets, she hunted 
him unceremoniously and gave reserve. At the sig- 
nal, the second lover immediately climbed in line 
into her large kingsize bed. She had also carefully 
chosen this layer in anticipation of intense service. 
When she left her husband, he suggested that she 
keep some furniture, especially their marital bed. 
This would save him unnecessary expenses. But 
there was no question of that. This wobbly and 
weakened old bed that creaked and moaned with ex- 
haustion at the slightest sigh of pleasure of its occu- 
pants had no attraction to her. Quite the contrary; He 
represented in her eyes the instrument of suffering 
par excellence, the source of a torture that had lasted 
for years with this man whom she had not loved for a 
long time and from whom she had had to suffer a 
thousand embraces. That this too insipid husband 
still loved her, not only did not matter to her, but 
even irritated her to the highest degree, for she felt 
more or less guilty. And, as a result, she loved to 
hear her friends embrace her opinion and acquiesce 
to her behavior; It reassured and soothe her. This 
man had been in his life only a means; the indispen- 
sable instrument of motherhood. She had wanted 
children to enjoy deep fulfillment. After which she 
got rid of him. It had been only a necessary evil. He 
became a constraint, a burden to which he claimed to 
see her remain faithful while she was loath to wall 
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herself in a dusty and even outdated fidelity. All 
around her, the pill had liberalized morals and she 
intended to take advantage of this revolution that 
excited her and that her ex-husband had had the 
aplomb and impudence to describe as unbridled and 
libertine. 


~ 


At forty, therefore, Julie had regained her dear 
freedom. She had immediately embarked on a he- 
donistic frenzy, wanting to revel in everything she 
considered as pleasures not yet savored: drugs, alco- 
hol... Little by little, she squandered all her posses- 
sions, liquidated her houses one after the other, and, 
at sixty, found herself totally destitute, worn out by 
abuses and by these artificial paradises. She tried to 
be welcomed by one of her children, but sons-in-law 
and daughter-in-law quickly made it clear to her that 
they, too, did not want to hinder their own selfish- 
ness by taking care of this old person who had so 
inconsistently sacrificed their inheritance on the altar 
of voluptuousness. 


Her husband himself had managed to forget her 
and rebuild his life. He did not want to plunge back 
into the heartbreak and bitterness from which he had 
had so much trouble freeing himself. He had never 
been able to understand (he put some ill-will into it 
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so as not to have to question himself) why Julie had 
so brutally broken up her own family, while the chil- 
dren still had a great emotional need for their par- 
ents. He was too afraid that her imbalance would still 
disturb her, and that she would soon dream of taking 
back the key to the fields and fly the coop. 


So, what to do? Where to turn? No more bene- 
ficial shoulder to cry on. Her worn body had aged 
before age. At forty-two, she already had to move 
with a cane this body afflicted with early senility. 
She had only one friend left, Clemence, a very gentle 
and compassionate woman. And a Machiavellian 
idea gradually invaded her desperate mind. Even if 
she had proved incapable to keep a family of her 
own blood, why shouldn’t she try forge a family of 
the heart, one in which she could become indispen- 
sable, and give her something, a reason to live for? 


She therefore approached Clemence and set out 
to forge ever closer ties with her. Every week, she 
phoned her and met with her. They spent hours on 
the phone, in shops, in restaurants, cinemas. They 
revealed to each other the most confidential secrets. 
But Julie soon realized that Clémence's husband did 
not appreciate at all the influence she exerted on his 
wife. What did this man want? Breaking the last 
chance of her life? She would fight until her last 
breath with the highest determination not to lose the 
ground she was being challenged. This man, she 
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swore to eliminate him! If he did not want to accept 


her into the family, he was the one who would lose 
everything. 


So, she began a clever psychological campaign 
to detach Clemence from her husband. Whenever 
she used her family obligations as an excuse to delay 
an appointment, she exclaimed with the accent of the 
most extreme commiseration: "My poor Clemence, 
you never think of yourself. Think a little about your 
own life. Your children will leave you in just a few 
years, do not deprive yourself for them. You must 
behave like a free woman, anxious to flourish, even if 
your entourage is not in favor of it." It skillfully flat- 
tered the selfishness inherent in each and every per- 
son, glorified individualism and concupiscence as a 
virtuoso, withered devotion in exalted terms, dis- 
credited self-denial, and condemned the spirit of sac- 
rifice as the ultimate calamity that enslaved the hu- 
man soul. She castigated any attempt to fight against 
her own vices, against unbridled debauchery with no 
limits whatsoever, and cursed any desire to improve 
her character, as well as a conspiracy against human 
freedom. 


The surest way to conquer your fellow neighbor 
is to flatter his weaknesses and see in each of his 
flaws a sublime virtue. The feeling of being consid- 
ered unparalleled, as an outstanding being, at the 
very moment when the midlife crisis is devaluing 
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our personality, cannot fail to deceive and seduce us 
to our core, to the depths of our being. This difficult 
period of life is a painful and, at times, very trying 
stage. The man and the woman reach the top of the 
hill. Before descending on the other slope, they sit 
down for a moment to breathe a little and take a look 
back on the path traveled. And what they see upsets 
them. Their youth has passed, and they have accom- 
plished nothing. They can no longer look for excuses 
of the kind they have rehashed a thousand times dur- 
ing their first forty years: "Later I will do this... I will 
accomplish that..." They thought they had life ahead 
of them, and they woke up suddenly, stunned, under- 
standing that it is almost entirely behind them. They 
then feel implacably invaded by terror, by the feeling 
of having failed their lives, squandered their exist- 
ence and wasted their youth. And if they cast a curi- 
ous glance on the other gradient of the hill, they see 
the steep slope that leads to the bottom of the ravine 
where a dark chasm, open like the sneering mouth of 
death, awaits to engulf them. Dark and inevitable 
destiny. 


How to remain lucid in the intoxication of this 
distressing awakening? How can we not be vulnera- 
ble to the subtle aggressions of a Machiavellian flat- 
terer who wants to manipulate, subjugate and en- 
slave you to his own ends? "Jt is by the sweet accents 
of the flute that the birder deceives and traps the 
bird," Cato wrote. 
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Julie possessed all the weapons essential to the 
accomplishment of her crime. She had taken a few 
psychology courses at the Université de Montréal 
and knew how to attribute an indulgent interpretation 
and justification to the most lamentable behavior. 
She manipulated the most volatile concepts with the 
dexterity of the acrobat who juggles bottles or balls 
in front of the astonished crowd. She valued the most 
derisory ego and the poorest superego in two strokes 
of Bergson or Jankelevitch, destroyed the fiercest 
repression, the most obstinate inhibition and the 
most entrenched and tenacious taboos by a single 
line of Piaget or Freud. She would have exonerated 
Beelzebuth in a jiffy and suffocated without further 
difficulty between her thumb and forefinger the con- 
science of a theologian. She had been so successful 
in domesticating and holding hostage philosophers 
and great masters of thought such as Nietzsche, He- 
gel, Condillac, D'Holbach and even Descartes, that 
they intervened at her slightest desire in order to cor- 
roborate her most outrageous assertions with a well- 
struck quotation. 


Within a few months, she became the "director 
of conscience" not only of the wife, but even of the 
children. Without pushing imprudence to the point of 
directly advising Clemence to regain her freedom, 
she knew how to suggest this choice and to maintain 
in a very skillful way a whole bundle of frustrations 
by insinuations and equivocal allusions. She chose, 
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for example, the moments when, depressed and bur- 
dened by the hard daily work, Clemence expressed 
the indefinable and unattainable desire to get away 
from her obsessive worries, to tell her: 


—My poor Clemence. You're just like me. I see for 
sure that you'll never be able to take the bull by the 
horns and decide for yourself. You are far too com- 
placent, far too good-natured! 


Imperceptibly, the tireless work of termite 
gnawed at the love that united the family. One sum- 
mer, Clemence took advantage of her husband's ab- 
sence, on a trip to Europe, to move without leaving 
an address. A few months later, Julie herself moved 
to the vicinity of her new home in order to intensify 
her grip on her "future family". She resorted to the 
narrowest emotional terms towards Clemence, 
showering her with warm embraces and sprinkling 
her with the most intimate expressions such as: "My 
dear little sister!" to consolidate this bond of kinship 
still too new. 


Then, to become even more indispensable and 
to play within the family the role of the father now 
ousted, she began to become the confidante of the 
children whom the crisis of adolescence distanced 
from their mother. She soon became the obligatory 
intermediary, the mandatory passage, between moth- 
er and daughter. She knew well that to remain the 
friend and confidante of teenagers in search of au- 
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tonomy, it was enough to approve all their frivolities, 
to applaud all their mortal imprudence, and to rejoice 
in all their thoughtless libertinage of carefree butter- 
fly. What did it matter to her that this rebellious and 
stubborn girl should go astray in the trials and ruts of 
life, provided that she herself could strengthen her 
grip on the family and ensure her old age? 


When a dispute arose between mother and 
daughter, she cautiously sided with the one whose 
reactions she feared most, the daughter, in order to 
preserve her relations with her, and thus her place in 
the family. 


—Clemence, your daughter would like you to fully 
respect her freedom of choice. You don't have to 
judge the morality of her actions! It's no longer your 
role. You must allow your daughter to follow what 
her gut suggests. 


Deceived by the relativity of these contradicto- 
ry "morals", the girl quickly began to consider her 
mother as an intolerable oppression, a brake on her 
"legitimate" aspirations for autonomy and freedom. 
She consulted her gut to make a judgment on the 
relevance and suitability of an action. This clouded 
her discernment and had the most serious conse- 
quences. Julie had succeeded in banishing the father 
from the family and she was going to surreptitiously 
destroy the children and keep only the mother, her 
hostage, at her mercy. 
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But by wanting to own everything, Julie was 
going to lose everything. She had gone too far. By 
trying to separate Clemence from her children, she 
actually opened her eyes. The latter reacted, and, 
little by little, manages to free herself from this dan- 
gerous friendship. 


Julie, whose decline and deterioration worsened 
over the years, to the point that she could no longer 
move without her cane, found herself alone once 
again. What fate did she have in store for herself? 
She didn't have the courage to commit suicide. All 
that remained for her was the street and begging. 


One winter morning, the bundle of rags did not 
rise. Around noon a policeman came to see what he 
feared and wished at the same time. The beggar had 
finally stopped living. 


A few days later the Vancouver Sun reported 
that a bank clerk had revealed to reporters that the 
poor Robson Street woman still had a dormant sav- 
ings account of two hundred and seventy-eight thou- 
sand dollars. Since she had no known heir, the bank 
had to resign itself to paying the amount to Revenue 
Canada's Department of Taxation. Her poor brain, 
eroded by alcohol, drugs and corrupted by vice, had 
totally erased this detail. 
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The bank employee was fired for violating the 
bank code of ethics by revealing the secret of the 
forgotten account. Through his fault, the bank was 


unable to skim the money from this dormant account 
and pocket the proceeds. 
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The remarkable short stories presented in this book subtly sketch 
some of the surprising events that punctuated the author's long 
life. Macho Manuel is obsessed with unfulfilled desires. His wife 
reacts in an unorthodox way. Daniel Covillon, a professional 
gambler, steals from underground miners, but... Love saves him. 
Shy Pierre suffers martyrdom, because at 43, he's still a prisoner of 
involuntary chastity. He decides to take the bull by the horns... Life 
is a dramatic comedy in which human beings struggle valiantly. In 
each of these stories, authentic though fictionalized, names, places 
and dates have been changed to protect everyone's privacy and 
intimacy. 

Let's take a seat by the fire and dive into the spicy situations and in 
the nostalgic world of memories, experienced by the author or his 
friends, from childhood to middle age. Let us forget the current 
problems, pollution, global warming, inflation, extinction of our 
western Civilization, Globalism and violence, to immerse ourselves 
in the life of sweet Christine, from the intransigent Danielle to the 
tragic destiny of poor Jonas. Let's gladden our hearts and minds by 
reading these short stories of cold, elegant cynicism. 
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